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RELICS OF SEVENTY-SIX: COMPRISING ORIGI- 
NAL VALUABLE LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE 
COL. JOSEPH WARD, “ MUSTER-MASTER- 
GENERAL OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY,” | 
AND SUBSEQUENTLY “ COMMISSARY-GENE- 
RAL OF PRISONERS.” 


LETTERS OF WASHINGTON AND ADAMS. 
[Fifth Paper.] 

ANOTHER ictter yet remains in our collection 

from John Adams. It was written con- 

fidentia‘ly at the time, and we may with pro- 

pty maintain the confidence still, after the 





apse of nearly half a century, by omitting 
certain details of private seandal, affecting | 
the character of the most distinguished | 
public characters. 
Quincy, January 8, 1810, 
Sir, 

I agree with you in your favor of the Ist, 
that our national concerns are extremely per- 
plexed; that the national pride of Britain 
may feel itself hurt; that it is possible the 
ministry may proceed to war with us for the 
sake of plunder; that the American com- 
merce would be a feast for their naval friends; 
that our national situation appears very un- 
promising and unpleasant ; that I can see no 
ground of hope for any arrangement be- 
tween the governments while the present 
ministry in Britain continues; and I might 
add, under any other ministry as long as 
France and England both appear determined 
to stake their empires on the slavery or free- 
dom of the Scheld and the Low Countries. 
I do not think myself competent to condemn 
our administration for refusing any further 
correspondence with the British Ambassador. 
If I make it my own ease: If I had been 
told that he had nothing to propose, that he 
was sent here only to hear whit I had to say 
to him, after what had I own I should 
have been in great ger of committing 
some indiscretion or other, at least as great 
as our government have adopted—especially 
if he had added repeated contradictions to 
- face of facts that I had solemnly asserted 

my own knowledge. However, after all, 
I am not very apprehensive that Britain will 
declare war against us. They will continue 
to make war upon us as they have done for 
years—and I believe this is the very situa- 
tion in which they wish to keep us. Ameri- 
can privateers in the Baltic, Mediterra- 
nean, the North Sea, the East and West 
Indies, in St. Lawrence River, and especially 
in the English Channel, might also make a 
feast for our naval friends with whtich the 
British ministry would not wish to regale 
them. 

I agree, that if our “Naval system had 
been pursued with prudence we should not 
have been despised, however we might have 
suffered.” It would be unnatural if I should 
not consent to your settled — that if 
my “ system of national polic been 
sued we should have been richer and more 

” But my of national 
policy was ruined by my pretended friends 
more effectually than by my enemies. 

The repeal of the taxes as well as the 

ect of the navy were great errors in my 

ju tas well as yours: but they were 
th national errors. The general voice of 
the nation declared loudly for both. Jeffer- 





son was chosen for this very purpose, and his 


his eight years, a majority of six to one in 


the Scnate, and of two, three, or four to one 


in the House. The nation stood by him to 
his last moment, absolutely petitioned him to 
serve again, and would have chosen him by 
a greater majority than Mr. Madison had. | 
know that Mr. Jefferson has studied natural 


history more than politics, and has labored | 
more to acquire a sweetness of style than to | 


explore the profound and muddy bottoms of 
the policy of modern or ancient nations: but 
I believe he sincerely acted for what he 
thought the pubiie good, and I am not much 
disposed harshly to condemn him, and still 
less to blacken him and slander him for being 
carried away by the public opinion which 
was at the same time so flattering and de- 
lightful to himself. Of all the measures of 


his administration, 1 the niost cordially con- 
/demn the repeal of the judiciary law. 
him up to censure for this: but even here I 


I give 


must give up the legislature and the nation 
with him. In this point the nation ought, 
above all others, loudly and decidedly to 


have pronounced against him—because their 


constitution and their own security demand- 
ed it. 

I certainly shall not attempt to convince 
you that all has been, or now is, just as it 
should be. But I wish you would inform 
me how we are to make them better. I con- 
fess myself ata loss. But if I had a clear 
system in my own head I have not life and 
strength left, nor authority nor influence to 

o through the immense process of convine- 
ing the nation of the wisdom of measures 
that would be violently opposed by both the 
great parties. It is time for me to think as 
little as possible of the present or future 
state of public affairs. If by past experi- 
ence of the chicanery and violence of foreign 
courts the people should be reminded of the 
necessity of making themselves as indepen- 
dent of them as possible in all respects, even 
this is more than I can expect to do. 

Mr. Jefferson's “ charities,” as he calls them, 
to Callender, are a blot in his eseutcheon. 
But I believe nothing that Callender said, 
any more than if it had been said by an in- 
fernal spirit. I would not convict a dog of 
killing sheep, upon the testimony of two such 
witnesses. It was the fashion of the party 
to contribute to the publication of Callen- 
der’s wrilings, as it was of the opposite 

rty to support Cobbet and John Ward 
ek whose productions were equall 
abusive, and much more mischievous. It 
was no doubt insisted on that Jefferson 
should do his part. I give him up to censure 
for this: and I have the better right to do so 
because my conscience bears me witness that 
I never wrote a jine against my enemies, nor 
contributed a farthing to any writer for vin- 
dicating me or accusing my enemies, John 
Fenno was my friend, whom I highly es- 
teemed. I knew his distress for want of 
funds. I would have joyfully lent him a 


PUr-| thousand dollars, and I own T longed to do 


it. ButI dared not to hint any such thing, 
for fear of the reproach of rewarding or 
hiring writers or printers to defend me or 
annoy my enemics. Nea I know that 
his necessities not seldom induced him to ad- 
mit pieces into his paper that I by no means 
approved, though by many they were falsely 
imputed to me. 


* « * * 








many new years as you can enjoy. 


Joux ADAMS. 
Col. Ward. 


There are three letters from George Wash- 
ington, and as the slightest passage from his 
pen has its sanctity and value, we shall make 
no apology for introducing them. In the 
first, Washington expresses himself, in reply 
to Ward, on the nature of Muster-Masters 
General :— 

: Morristown, April 21st, 1777. 
Sir,— 

I have looked over the Resolutions of 
Congress relative to the appointments and 
duties of your department; and find myself 
at a loss, in the present unassembled state of 
the army, to prescribe (as you desire) any 
immediate rale for the government of your 
conduct. 

At this time few of the continental troops 
have assembled, and those which are, we find 
in so disjo.nted and broken a state as to 
render a muster of them difficult, uncertain, 
and of little avail; add to this, I cannot pre- 
tend to say that I clearly understand the in- 
tention and views of Congress in these ap- 
pointments, and wish you had satisfied your- 
self whether the four Deputy Muster-Masters 
General were designed for different districts, 
or different armies ; and whether, by a grand 
division is meant a Major-General’s Com- 
mand, which, by the plan I laid (formerly) 
before Congress, was to consist of three 
brigades of four regiments each, comprising 
in the whole as many, I conceive, as the cir- 
eumstances of the army will admit of being 
mustered by any one officer in the course of 
a month. 

If it be the intention of Congress that each 
distriet should have a Deputy Muster-Master 
General, the sooner the allotment is made 
the better, that the duty may be begun so 
soon as circumstances will admit ot it—but 
for my own part, I should have thought that 
a D. M. Master General to each separate 
army would have been sufficient, with the 
aid of those of the different divisions. By 
allotting them to districts, it may happen 
that some of these appointments may be- 
come mere sinecures, if there should be no 
(or but a small) part of the army in that 
quarter. 

Upon the whole, you will have full time 
to obtain a thorough knowledge of the views 
of Congress upon these points, which I ad- 
vise you to learn, and when known every 
assistance in my power shall be given toe 
carry them into exeeution. 

I am, sir, 
Your most obd’t serv’t, 
Ge: Wasuincton. ' 
To Col. W 


inoter Badeter General to the Continental Army. 


The following exhibits the duties in pro- 
gress :— 
Head-Quarters, Morristown, 


2iet January, 1780, 
Dr. Sr,— 


I have received your favor of the 19th, 
You will oblige me by completing the 
musters up to the latter end of December, as 
requested in Col. Harrison’s letter of the 
13th. When the rolls up to that time are 
finished, I think you had best receive them 

ourself, and transmit them to the Board of 

ar, as usual. By the time that it will be 
necessary to make the January musters, I 
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hope the new arrangement will have been prosperity in whatever walk of life you may | opportunities which I cxpeeet to improve in 
n 











completed. go into. ; writing to you, prevented me. 

You have my thanks for your constant With great regard, I am, dear sir, | I cannot help frequently congratulating 
attention to the business of your department, Your most obedient, , myself. when I think Twas so happy as to 
the manner of its exeeution, and your ready Geo. WasHINGTON. | commenee an aequaintance while in the army, 


and pointed compliance with all iny orders;| Colne! Wara. with one, who was not only superior to the 
and poasie! help adding, on this occasion,, Stepping back a few years, we find two | prevailing viees of the Camp, but had the 
for the zeal you have discovered, at all times miscellaneous letters which have their points | fortitude to live and act like a sober Chris. 


and under all circumstances, to promote the | of interest. tian. This, sir, has made so deep an impres- 

good of the service in general, and the great Southboro’, L4th June, 1775. | sion eon my mind in your favor that I fre. 

objects of our cause. ‘Dear Sir— quently think of you with pleasure, and ‘tis 
Iam, Dr. Sir, with great regard, Desiring greatly to know at all times the such an one as cannot easily be erased. 

Your ob’t and h’ble serv’t, prosperity of our affairs, I take the freedom! My dear parent, of whose welfare, in one 

G*- Wasnixetos. | to onthe you with a line, from whom 1 of your letters, you make an affeetionate in- 

Col. Ward. ' eould be sure of the fullest and best intelli- | quiry, was in health when I returned frow 


wedi — _|genee. But sensible of your great business, Camp, and possessed no small degree of 
to bie Shine en ant camer terete icra expect a particular narration of cir. esteem for General Ward and you. ’ 
find him soon replying in terms of courteous |eumstances :—I therefore, am content the I have nothing of importance to communt- 
end claewabe eulogy fee | present correspondence shal! be just an ex- cate from this quarter, the public prints will 
pression of friendship and the continuation of | inform you of the proceedings of the army at 
tlend-Cousrtane, Mertstows, ‘acquaintance which was always _ highly New York. A view to independency is grow- 
Sir,— esteemed on my part and attended with creat ing in the colonies. Common Sense has 
I had the honor to receive your Exeellen- pleasure. I am extremely glad you are so many proselytes, and I believe will open the 
ey’s letter of the 2ist January, and with | Well stationed and employed, calculated as eyes of the common people. . 
great pleasure have complied with your | you are for the business, and so well capable | I have mentioned you to the Club in such 
wishes expressed therein. The Brigade | of doing good in the important cause of our | a manner as makes them, as well as yourself, 
Majors being unacquainted with the business country. All those have certainly merited | wish, for other motives than the public weal, 
of mustering the regiments, caused a delay, | most highly who were the first volunteers in | 4 speedy stop to the horrors of war. 
by reason of whieh I could not eomplete the the late service, and it ought particularly to | Mrs, Cogswell presents her compliments 
general abstract, and all the returns to the| be viewed as a homogeneous and good cir-| to you. Give my respectful regards to Gen. 
several officers until this day. cumstance, that gentlemen who have been Ward, and suitable compliments tu Major 
I feel, sir, with great sensibility, the very | able and foremost in the way of argument | Osgood, Mr. Pierpont and his lady ; though I 
obliging manner in which your Excelleney|and the pen, in the American cause, were design to write to Mr. Pierpont if time will 
has he pleased to express your approbation | first and foremost also of their own accord to | admit. ; 
of my services. The approbation of the | back their arguments with weapons when the | We expect something important is medi- 
wise and good is the happiness to which I| proper time came. I could name many tating, or now doing, in your Camp. 





aspire, and the honor I now receive applies | Worthies as instances of this and refer parti- | T am affectionately, 
to all the feelings of the heart, as it comes | cularly to my friend at Headquarters—who I | Yours, 
from the man for whom I have the greatest | think must be extremely happy as well as} James Cocswett. 


respect and veneration. Free from all sus-| useful in that fortitude and self-possession | Major Ward. 

picion, at this parting hour, I will not sup-| conspicuous in him. Persevere ‘ay wee 
press the language of my heart. Should|! know you will persevere to render your | TRY “4 

any act of mine survive distant posterity,| country eminent services. Rewards are in. ee ee 

may it be this testimony,: that I served five | Store—and if they should not be had in this | Tue hero of this book, if a personage cau 
years in the armies of America under the | World, which is uncertain, yet they are real, | be called the hero of a novel when his weak- 


command of General Washington, and wit-| vast, and immortal. nesses are so mercilessly exposed, is « man 
nessed the even tenor of his life, guided by| ! feel myself often wanting to be active in | of first rate talent, with extraordinary oppor- 
iotism, nimity, and virtue—while | something for the common good. Have not | tunities for suceess in life, who throws every 


justice, benevolence, and candor, condescen- | qualifications for military service, any further | advantage away from a fatal facility of tem- 
sion and liberality, with mingled rays, shone | than necessity would furnish. Should have | perament and wayward enthusiasm of dispe- 
conspicuous without one varying hour. The | preferred something similar to my latest em-| sition. He is always succeeding and always 
citizens and soldiers held him in the embrace | ployment—but could not expect just what | failing—as he grasps and lets go the one bird 
of their affections, and every one saw in would have suited on all accounts. Have | in the hand for the two in the bush; a repre- 
him his friend and brother. this day had it mentioned, en passant, by Mr. | sentative of a numerous class of men in this 
Be pleased, my dear General, to accept the | Jos. Gr-n-lf and Jn. P—k, whether it might | lively age who chase the activities (it is 
assurance, that neither time nor distance wil] | not be of some use to go in as a chaplain. I y fair to say the business) of the world 
extinguish the ardor with which 1 wish you| Would bez the favor of your thought upon it | through the various round of the professional 
nny wry May peace soon crown your Prd beget: find se to transmit me a | and nonprofessional avocations— 
bors, each future day shine brighter! line by the bearer. I am entirely unacquaint- : 
and brighter, until you join That cirele a ed with the circumstances of ‘eo camp in ene eee 


are pleasures consummate and eternal. that matter—and also undetermined in my | —lawyers, divines, members of Parliament 
I have the honor to be, with every senti- | own mind. or Congress, Presidents of Companies, So- 
ment of esteem and respect, your Excel- I am sir, with great esteem and regard, | ciety Managers, Peace Men, Vegetarians, 
leney’s most obedient humble servant, Your most vbedient humble servant, | Abolitionists, Phrenologists, Homeopathists, 
Josern Warp. Penxut. Bowen. prea Grahamites, Fourierites, and 

His Excellency, General Washingtos. oe, Sage Wied. all the other ans, ists, and ites of this multi- 
' Dear Sir,— farious time. No country furnishes more ex- 
All of which Washington simply and| I have now to acknowledge the reception | amples of this species than our own, and 
gratefully accredits :— of two very obliging epistles from you since | though the incidents of this book are tho- 


I left the Camp: the last I cannot help ac- | roughly English, the type of character is ex- 
Hoed-Cuartor, Mermie"riee, | knowledging with peculiar gratitude, as hav. | ceedingly goed American. 

Dear Str,— ing received no answer to your first, and| Reuben Medlicott, the Coming Man, from 
Iam to acknowledge your letter of the | amidst the noise and bustle of the Camp you | whose brilliant prognostics his friends and 
29th of Febuary last. should not be unmindful of me: these I | the world expect so much, is the child of a 
The favorable sentiments of a good man, | esteem marks of true friendship; as such, | common-sense amiable country curate, of the 
and one who has executed diligently and| they give me very sensible pleasure, and| Vicar of Wakefield pattern, and a strong- 
faithfully the duties of his station, cannot fail | claim the warmest returns of gratitude to you | minded mother, as people are aceustomed to 
being agreeable. I thank you for your good | for them. This, my dear sir, would not have 
wishes; and mine be assured, towards you, | been delayed to this late period, had not my | ,*Reuben Mediicott; or, the Coming Man. By W. M. 
sre not less sinvere for your happiness and | avocations and several disappointments in | S17%6be"e ts" “ tie Bachelor uf the Albany, &e- 
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eall weak women, with stockings of a deci- 
dedly bluish tinge. He has a grandfather a 
Dean, a stout, vigorous Johnsonian English- 
man who comes to be a Bishop. There is a 
good batch of friends and relatives who 
make up the dramatis persone of towa and 
country life and whose various courses de- 
monstrate the great lesson of the volune, the 
advantage fer the practical affairs of the 
world of tact, perseverance, and plodding in- 
dustry over the best gifts of genius without 
them. This moral is the unity of the work, 
For the rest itis a life-long succession of 
scenes, the curtain rising from time to time 
on the approach of a new development and 
falling rapidly again at the prompter’s whistle. 
Our attention is then awakened to the new 
performance of the next act by a kind of 
choral prelude in prose after the manaer of 
Fielding and the Doctor. There is a great 
bustle of people on the stage, considerable 
character with no little caricature, many acute 
remarks, a general tone of pleasantry, a new 
cookery of old jokes with an occasional flavor 
of anew one. We might convey a fair no- 
tion of this book in the fewest words by say- 
ing that it is a kind of Bourieault novel on 
the Lendon Assurance plan—glittering with 
stagy characters and witty dialogue along ten 
books and five hundred pages. We have not 
heard this author's name, Mr. Savage, in 
connexion with the Londen stage, but we 
should think that his tastes would infallibly 
carry him there. . 

For a clever hit or two :—A species of in- 
vestment not unasual in the world :— 


LIVING ON THE INTEREST OF NOTHING. 
“*My motion is, Primrese used te argue, 
‘that it is better to rest on the character one 


has, than expose it to hazard, by continualiy 


iving envy something to at. The men 
hey Mel best are those “ contrive to get 
a little clique about them, who ery them up not 
for what they actually do, but what they could 
do if they would only take the trouble. In 
those cliques, which are often exceedingly influ- 
ential, actual talent makes a very a figure 
by the side of reputed cleverness. I was once 
of Shakspeare’s opinion, that perseverance 
“keeps honor bright ;” but of late I am much 
inclined to think that honor is in more r of 
being sullied than burnished by cages re 
are so many ways of disparaging anything ac- 
tually done, and turning it against the door. 
Any blockhead, for example, can deny one’s ori- 
ginality, and affirm that he met, elsewhere 
everything one has said or written, or even that 
he himself supplied the hints or materials. If 
talent cannot be denied, what is so easy as to 
shake the head, and ery—* how indiscreet !” or 
come in with a “ yes, but that is all he can do.” 
But the most approved plan of all is, to exclaim, 
“ Ah, if such a one (the hero of the clique) had 
handled the subject, if such a ene had spoken, or 
written on such atheme!” On the whole I 
conclude,’ said Primrose, ‘that intellectual ac- 
tivity is more likely to injure a man than to 
serve him; I am very much disposed in future 
to be more tender of my capital than I have 
been, and live like a great many properous fel- 
lows about me, upon the interest of my repyta- 
tion’ ” 
A joking interpretation of a serious thing: 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TERGIVERSATION. 
“Those who took a metaphysical view of the 
case did not fail Se sanalhact ths enuhoon destelen 
of the duplicity o! the human mind. The So- 
cratic philosophy, for instance, consisted in the 
retiring of a man within himself, to hold com- 
munion with the alter ¢ which Nature has 
assigned to each of us. When this communion 


is of a harmonious and amiable nature, the re- 
sult is what we call singleness of mind or pur- 


pees when it is controversial, it necess ily | 
eads to the phenomenon of doublemindedness, | 


of which the practical result is the line of con- 
duct vulgarly called tergiversation. ‘ Accord 
ing,’ says Lord Shaftesbury, ‘ as the dual number 
is practically formed in us, we are supposed to 
advance in wisdom and moral perfection. The 
microscosm, in fact, or little world in our bo- 
soms, is divided into two parties, and the more 


thorough the division is, the more metaphysi- | 


cally complete is our intellectual constitutson. 
We are, therefore, always to understand a 
perfect, or (what is tantamount thereto) a 
double public character as speaking in only one 


of hie persons at a time. Such a man has his | 


Whig self and his Yory self; what are loosely 
called his inconsistencies, are in reality nothing 
but the discordant relations subsisting between 
the two parties in his breast. Two minds, like 
two heads, are obviously better than ene; but 
what would be the use of two minds, if they 
were always to think the same thing, or always 
come to the same conclusion { Nature does no- 
thing in vain, and it is well worthy of observa- 
tion, as a beautiful analogy between our physi- 
cal and our moral structure, that the cavity ot 
the human thorax contains two lungs, or organs 
of breathing, for which no other moral use can 
be assigned but to enable a man to blow hot 
and cold with the same breath.” 


A capacious figure from My Lord Coke :— 


AN ELEPHANTINE MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
“*T agree, sir, Reuben said, addressing Mr. 

Cox, who was in the chair, ‘I agree with that 

illustrious lawyer, Sir Edward Coke (with whose 


works my forensic studies necessarily made me | 


intimately acquainted), that every member of 
the House of Commons ought to have certain 
per.ies of that noble animal, the elephant. 
As the elephant, in the first place, has no gall, 
so should the representative of the people di- 
vest himself of all personal animosities, of 
malice, and envy, and all uncharitableness. Se- 
condly, he should resemble the elephant in the 
quality of inflexibility, upon which you will all 
remember what Shakspeare says, speaking of 
the same generous > aris that “he has 
joints, but not for courtesy ; his legs are legs for 
necessity, not for flexure.” Sir, I trast that 
mine will never deserve any other character. 
I shall use them to stand upon in the House, nut 
for bowing at the levee, or cringing at the Trea- 
sury ; it would ill become me, sir, to commend 
my own legs, but I may be permitted to say 
this much of them, that they are ieee for neces- 
sity, not for flexure. I wish I coul to 
myself with equal truth the third elephantine 
attribute noticed by the great authority I am 
quoting, that of a ripe and perfect memory, so 
necessary in the oo ie councils, to prevent dan- 
gers to come by the remembrances of the perils 
that are past. He tells us, further, that the 


elephant is gregarious and sociable, going in 
companies and ies. I trust you will always 
find me an elephant in this also; only I 


trust I shall be oftener found, gentleman, at such 
tables as this, meeting my constituents in the 
spirit of independent and constitutional convi- 
viality, than a banqueter at ministerial white- 
bait dinners, or a guest at the royal table. But, 
sir, I have not yet done ; or, rather, sir, Edward 
Coke is not yet done; he reserves to the last 
(and I shall imitate him) that particular virtue 
of this noble and examplary quadruped, which 
distinguishes him from all the brute creation, 
and exalts him to a level = way be og a 
the el t is the phi ropist of the anima 
kingd ~ ey Homini ram viam ostendit. This 
property, concludes Coke, and I think you will 
concludy with him, every Parliament man ought 
to have. Sir, I beg to pro the health of 





the elephants in the House of Commons, and 


| I wish they were a larger party than I fear they 
are?” 





How a bere may be neatly handled in 
| Parliament -— 


A SETTLER OF MR. MEDLICOTT'S SPEECH ON THE 
PEACE QUESTION IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


“«The honorable member, said the Minister, 
_ whose important motion had been kept waiting 
during this sad waste of public time, ‘makes 
_;eace more formidable than war. He and the 
_ wild enthusiasts he represents lead us seriously 
_to doubt whether peace is i so great a 
_ blessing as we have hitherto imagined it; we 
| almost long fur the roar of ordnance to silence 
| this insufferable tungue-battery. We are told 
of the horrors of war, but at the present mo- 
| ment, after what we have witnessed to-night, I 
think the House has a much clearer idea of the 
horrors of peace. I will not call the honorable 
| member an enemy to his country, but I will say 
that he has declared and levied peace against 
j her. We shall hencefurward associate peace 
with his harangues, and Ae the cannon’s 
mouth to escape from his. What are the toils 
| and troubles of war, of which the poets say so 
| much, compared to the toil and trouble of sit- 
| ting on these benches, condemned to the alter- 
| native of being deafened either by the honora- 
| ble member himself, or the overwhelming ma- 
| jority of this Hou-e, determined, and properly 
| determined, not to hear him? I heartily con- 
| gratulate the House upon havirg finally wrested 
| the o:ive branch fiom the honorable gentleman's 
| hands, for a more formidable instrument for the 
| dispatch of public business, in the fatal sense of 
that word, was never wielded in this or any other 
country.” 


Sober moralities :-— 
METEORS AND PLANETS. 


“The fancy the vulgar have for men of showy 
abilities, whose sparkling often proceeds from 
the intrinsic shallowness of their parts, is nut 
unlike the taste which may be observed to pre- 
vail of a shining night among the spectators of 
the heavens for dancing meteors, shooting stars, 
and all sorts of flickering vapory splendors, 
while the great and permanent features of the 
firmament shine unnoticed—neither honored for 
their grandeur nor admired for their beauty. 
You shall find the superb planets, the true and 
old-established nobility of the Sa —-signy 
Saturn, with his wondrous rings; belted Jove, 
with his vrilliant staff of satellites; loveliest 
Venus, sister to the een wee Oa wane 
Mars, in his brazen panoply: you em 
all slighted and crenlccled: wie the herd of 
star-gazers are intent upon some skipping ex- 
halation, or some parvenu of a comet with the 
beard of a Jew, or the tail of a baboon. The 
vulgar notion of genius is something meteoric, 
and above all things, vagiant in its habits— 
sparkling, rather than shining—shooting in all 

irectious, rather than advancing in any—more 
of a squib than a star, or, at most, a star with- 
out a pole or an orbit. 

“Such are the luminaries the multitude gaze 
at and applaud, while the genuine lights of the 
world—condescending to have spheres, and to 
keep them, and pursuing their respective paths, 
whether of high studies fr aren duties—are 

ected for the very fixity o' ir purposes 
— steadiness of their flame. In fact, there 
is no such plodder as talent of the higher order ; 
no drudge like genius, whether it works in the 
mines of truth, to extend the boundaries of sci- 
ence; labors with the soldier in the field, to 
protect the frontiers of the kingdom ; or toils in 
the cabinet or the senate, in the still more ardu- 
ous cares of legislation and government.” 


A quaint picture, which may answer as 
well for the new fifteen-feet stone fronts of 
New York :— 
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144}° PICCADILLY. 
“In London there are many very great streets 


which contain very small houses, so as to enable | 


people of small incomes to live in the closest 
neighborhood with people of the largest for- 
tunes. For imstance, iu Piccadilly, wedged in 
amongst the palaces of princes and mansions of 
peers, as it were to fill up a crevice and keep 
the street steady, there stood at the period we 
speak of, and probably is still standing, a dwell- 
ing so diminutive as to suggest the idea, that 


that he knew more of masonry than half the 
_masons in England ; that painters ought to know 
something of mixing colors, but he never saw a 
_pasinter who did; that it was more noise than 
_work with the. arpenters; and as to the chimney- 
doctors, they were a pack of charlatans. Rea- 
ben, sfier rubbing his eyes, stole out of bed, and 
peeped over a balustrade close to the door of 
his ee from: whence he obtained a view 
of the Dean im a loose old trailing dressing- 


| gown, alternately lecturing and abusing the me- | 


| probably more likely te remain impressed on his 
, memory, delivered as they were, than if they 

had been imparted with more dignity in any 
portico or academic shade.” 


We should like to give some of the ex- 
tended comie events, a little matrimonial 
scene between the Bishop and his young 
wife; a sketch or two of a dirty village 
apothecary of the name of Pigwidgeon, very 
Paul Pryish; a glimpse or two of Dr. Pave, 





after the completion of the stately | ouses adja. | chanics, some of whom were quietly going on| or old Matthew Cox, or a fall length of 


cent, some half dozen bricks and a couple of 
rafters had remained ever, which the architect, 
that nothing might be lest, and to demonstrate 
the universality of bis genius, had combined, 
with aid of a hod of mortar and a few twopenny 
tacks, into a residence for some copper little 
bachelor weary of wife-hunting, or a Lilliputian 
spinster deaperate of a husband. It was just 
the sort of thing that General Tom Thumb 
might take for the season; but still it had most 
of the usual members and appurtenances of an 
ordinary London house. A hall in which you 
might conceive Flibbertigibbet waiting with 
Oberon’s great coat, a parlor where a dozen 
knights of faery-land might be comfortable 
enough round a table as large as a cheese, a 
drawing-room in which her Majesty Queen Ti- 
tania might give a children’s ball, a couple of 
bed-chambers to match, dressing-rooms to cor- 
respond, an attic in pro rtion, while subterra- 
neously the baby-ho :se had a kitchen where a 
very small cook might manage to dress a very 
small dinner, with a cellar in which pint botdes 
ranked as magnums, just as in the kitchen De- 
vonshire chickens claimed the consideration of 
Norfolk turkeys.” 


A hint for book-purchasers :— 


A DESIRABLE VOLUME. 


“ Mrs. Wyndham, as she looked that night at 
her mother’s ball, was as charming a little duo- 
decimo edition of woman-kind as you ever saw 
in the librery of beauty. The milliner had 
bound her with extreme elegance ; the jeweller 
had embellished her richly but simply; and if 
it would not be pushing the metaphor too far, it 
might be truly added that the contents of the 
volume were as pleasing as its exterior was at- 
tractive, every page being illustrated with good 
sense, and illuminated with good humor.” 


Science in fashionable life -~— 


MRS. BARSAC’S ASTRONOMY. 


“Mrs. Barsac was not much of a star-gazer, 
astronomically speaking; but of a star on the 
breast of nobility she was as sharp an observer 
as Sir John Herschel, and as diligent with her 
optic glass as Galileo himself. She took a 
baron’s altitude with precision, noted the transit 
of a viscount across the floor to a second, and 
could tell how many digits an earl was ecli 
by @ marquis, with a degree of accuracy that 
was quite scientific.” 


Dean Wyndham isa sterling character, 
stout, resolute, bustling—his vigorous sense 
strengthened and not overpowered by the 
uses to which he puts his university educa- 
tion. You may see him to the life in this 
morning scene at his country seat of West- 
bury. 

DEAN WYNDHAM. 


“While the following morning was yet ; 
Reuben’s pasos was Lroken Sy on infinity of di 
cordant sounds, produced by carpenters, brick- 
layers, glaziers, and chimney-doctors, dispersed 
over all parts of the house, and all in turn ocea- 
sionaily drowned by the harsh thundering voice 
of his grandfather, dictating to the several trades- 
men, and informing them all in rotation, that they 
were scandalously ignorant of their business ; 


| with their work without taking much notice of 
their eceentric employer, while others were sus- 
/pendmg their hammers, their brushes, or their 
| diamonds, and receiving his observations with 
,affected gratitude and respect. Reuben stole 
| back again to his bed, for it was still early ; but 
he had searcely laid bis head on his pillow, when 
his door was thrown open with a clatter, and in 
| stalked the Dean, followed by a couple of gla- 
| ziers, to whom he was giving a torrent of instrue- 
tions, in compliance with the first of which the 
| only window in.the room was chucked in a trice 
| out of its frame; so that Reuben might as well 
-have had to make his toilet al fresco. He 
dressed himself in presence of his grandfather 
|and the glaziers, while the former commenced 
| ransacking an old bookcase, the contents of which 
| he had quite forgotten, mixing up running com- 
| mentaries on the books as he tumbled them out, 
| with odds and ends of advice to Reuben on the 
subject of rabbit-shooting and other similar 
| sports, which naturally led him to his own ex- 
| ploits with the gun, some of them not much less 

amazing than the exploits of Baron Munchausen. 
| Then he held forth on the various breeds of rab- 
| bits and their extraordinary fecundity, and told 
| anecdotes of rabbits that made the mechanics 
| grin, and even Reuben laugh, who had not 
laughed for weeks. He told them of Bacon’s 
| story of the simple schoolboy who was astound- 
| ed when the rabbits seampered off on his shout- 
ing in Latin to his comrade, never dreaming that 
rabbits were acquainted with the dead languages; 
and how Hobus, when he lived at Old Sarum. 
humorously concluded that a burgess in the 
English language was synonymous with a cony, 
as the conies were the only constituency which 
even in his time that ancient borough had to 
boast of. The glaziers thought the Dean omnis- 
cient, particularly when he made some just re- 
marks on matters connected with their own 
trade. Uowever, as he went down to breakfast 
he forfeited their good opinion to a certain ex- 
tent; fur, taking a hammer out of the hand of 
one of .ne carpenters’ apprentices, to show him 
how to drive a nail wang ision, he missed his 
aim by a quarter of an inch, and gave himself 
a smart rap on the thumb. He pretended it 
was nothing, but the apprentice knew very well 
what a sore thing it was, and quoted a familiar 
adage as soon as the old gentieman was out of 
hearing.” 

+ x * * * * * 


“He always used his library or study as his 
dressing-room, wherever he resided. In the 





sent state of his house, his toilet was in perfect 
keeping with the general disorder of the estab- 
lishment. He shaved himself in a little shat- 
tered looking-glass, which he set upon the man- 
tel-piece, not even waiting until he had quite 
finished his meal, but travelling backwards ahd 
forwards between the breakfast-table and the 
hearth-stone, uttering all manner of strange 
noises and internal rumblings, to the consterna- 
tion of his gentle grandson, who had never seen 
or heard so much of the private life of his ma- 


- | ternal ancestor before. 


“Mingled, however, with the inarticulate 
sounds elicited partly by the difficulty of eating 
and shaving at the same time, parily by the 
embarrassment of seeing more in than one 
in the mirror, came forth at intervals a multitude 
of sound hard headed maxims and receipts for 
success in life, intended for Reuben’s use, and 











' Reuben at the height of one of his many 
‘developments; but for these we must send 
| the reader to the book, with the promise that 
| he will find there an unfailing store of good 


} 


_ sense and cheerful entertainment. 








LOG-CABIN LITERATURE.* 


Tue days of “hard cider” have long gone by, 
but “log cabins” still reign in the ascendant. 
In consideration of the sudden “ shute ” the 
eurrent of American literature appears to 
have taken, a quizzical friend suggests as a 
caricature that the entire clique of our 
authors be depicted in the very act of black- 
ening their own faees, and pulling the wool 
over their own eyes, preparatory to their first 
appearance before the publie as negro per- 
formers. 

This negro mania, however, is not of a 
very recent date ; it has only broken ont in 
a new place, and exhibited itself in a new 
phase. Years ago, Mr. Jim Crow Rice ac- 
quired colored immortality, and achieved a 
perfect success among the peanut-eaters of 
the Bowery, by the introduction of a very 
rough and roundabout song. In a short month 
every other urchin in the land was “ jumping 
Jim Crow,” and every other urchin’s sister 
tinkling the delightful aria upon her piano. 
In six, not a manager could fill his house or 
his pockets unless he infused a dash of dark- 
ness in the drama, and polished up his low- 
comedy man with Day & Martin. 

The popularity of the song soon faded 
away, but the fondness for the color still re- 
mained. “Hard Times” had—and has yet-— 
a hard time of it, twanged upon the banjo of 
every circus singer; and “ Lacy Long” must 
have longed for a reprieve. ‘The family in- 
creased, practical amalgamation ensued, and 
music of respectable standing in society and 
good descent, divorced from its legitimate 
partner, was hurried to the altar, quite unal- 
tered, and joined off-hand, for no better, but 
a good deal worse, to some negro spouse. 
“Luey Long” was soon joined by “ Lucy 
Neal ”—direet from “Old Salt River ”—and 
“ Lucy Snow,” whose name belied her com- 
plexion. Ethiopian minstrels also—to give 


pre-| a color to the affair—assumed the wool as 


well as the lamp-black, not only roamed over 
our own country, but invaded conservative 
England, and favored fickler France with a 
call, drawing people from all sorts of quar- 
ters, and quarters from all sorts of people, 
and at this moment so many “airs” has this 
negro mania taken n itself, that the 

nius of melody oe » said to have gone 
into mourning, and the sun of music to be 
suffering under a total eclipse, and only visi- 
ble through colored glass. 

In writing the foregoing aceount of the 
rise and progress of “ Jim Crowism,” we are 





* Northwood ; or, Life North and South, showing the 
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very far from intending any reflections upon 
the volumes that form our rubric. We only 
regret the necessity that exis's for any more 

blieations in this line. Between these 

oks there is bat little similarity. The 
former is as the shield, and the latter the 
sword. “ Northwood” is the republication 
of Mrs. Hale’s earliest work, written twenty- 
five years ago, written absolutely for bread, 
“written with an infant in her arms.” It 
was well received, and gave the author posi- 
tion and employment. After the lapse of 
so many years, it is again revived, we honest- 
ly believe, with the intention of doing good. 
It is moderate and just in its views, interest- 
ing in plot, full of pleasant and heart warm- 
ing home scenes, and touches of quiet hu- 
mor, and, from the initial to the final chapter, 
contains nothing to disturb the amenity of 
the most sensitive reader. The design is 
conciliatory, the statements invariably cor- 
rect, and the position devoted to the questio 
vexala of the day, as oil to the troubled wa- 
ters. In the dialogue between the English- 
man, Frankford, and the New Hampshire 
farmers are some sentences—unaltered from 
the original work—that seem to have been 
written with a prophetic pen. The effect of 
England’s then intended emancipation of her 
colonial slaves, the present inimical feeling 
among European despots towards her, an 
the immense emigration from her to the 
shores of America, are written upon truly 
sybilline leaves. 


The “Cabin and Parlor” is a book of a 
very different stamp. At the outset the 
author draws his sword, throws away his 
seabbard, and literally carries the war into 
Africa. In a series of pictures, as bold as start- 
ling, he depicts the condition of the honest 

or, both white and black, among us of the 
North. 

As an illustration of the author's style, 
we append a description of— 


“NEGRO QUARTERS” IN NEW YORK. 


“ How this suburb ever came to exist in a city 
80 wealthy and enlightened, and how it is suffer- 
ed to continue, is a problem we do not pretend 
tosolve. But there it stands, as it has stood be- 
youd the memory of living men, a vast sink of 
filth, destitution, vice, crime, disease, and ungod- 
liness of every description, a reproach on the 
boasted civilization of the city, a mockery of the 
philanthropy, which can see evils everywhere 
else, but no eye for its own social sores, 


|gether, the whole being dimly visible through | 
| panes that have probably not been washed for a 
year. By the door stands a barrel of charcoal or | 
| ae armful of woud to be sold by the cent’s 
‘worth, or on a broken chair a tub of cold water 
| in which are bottles of ginger pop, spruce-beer, 
/or mead, witha dirty tumbler turned over the 
top of one of the b ttles. Within appears a 
| counter, painted blue or green, with oily butter, 
| tallow candles, lard, and sugar inviting pur- 
|chase. Sometimes an inside door Jeads to an 
apartment behind, where, if the door is open, a 
filthy-looking bed, or an old settee covered with 
ragged quilts may be seen ; but sometimes there | 
is only a dirty curtain which divides into two, | 
what was originally intended for a single apart- | 
ment. Unmistakable signs of cooking utensils, 
besides the greasy smell, show that this is the 
room where the family live, the chambers up | 
stairs being let out to lodgers. 

“Often the stores are of a different descrip- | 
tion. They are places where old iron is sold, 
the pavement being lumbered up with broken 
stoves or barrels full of scraps, and the window 
crowded with rusty chains, hinges, locks, shovels, 
tongs, spikes, and nails of every size and make. 
Or they are marts for the sale of cast-off clothing. | 
Napless hats, waxy pantaloons, odd boots and 
shoes, crumpled bonnets of silk that have once 
been white, coats of every fashion and age, faded 
and tattered shawls, and dresses of calico, 
lawn, de laine, or silk, some flounced, some 
trimmed with fringe or lace, some that had once 
cost enormous sums and rustled at the most ex- | 


clusive balls; but all greasy, stained, or spotted | 
with grimy dirt. Or they are low pawn-shops. 
Here three gilt balls hanging over the door, and | 
the words ‘Money loaned on goods of every | 
description,’ offer j Prore relief to poverty or | 
hold out a bounty on crime. Old prints on the 
walls ; mock jewelry, lamps and candlesticks in | 
the windows ; tables, chairs, bedsteads, cradles, | 
bureaus, bits of carpeting, beds and pillows, | 
scraps of oil-cloth, portable furnaces, and all the | 
wrecks of hopeless destitution, crowd the shop- 
floor. Now and then abject looking creatures 
may be seen leaving those greedy warehouses of 
Mammon, where the traffic is in the life of the 
victim, often in, his soul. Bloated whites or 
blacks, selling the covering off their offspring to 
get the means to purchase rum. Wives parting 





with their wedding-rings to buy medicine for a 
sick husband. Mothers pawning their very 


immortal woe or bliss, bargaining away the first 
fruits of theft, and learning, from the leer of the 
ghoul within, that from that day they are his, 
body and soul, to do his work of hell, and yet 
be devoured at last. Finally—you enter 4 
dirty, narrow alley, where the close atmosphere 
almost sickene you ; and now you are, at last, in 
a northern negro quarter. The houses are mostly 
old, tumble-d-wn wooden structures, two stortes 
high and black with age, or brick dwellings with 
more capacity and pretensions, dirty beyond 
imagination, and inhabited by ten or a dozen 
families each. Scattered about the middle of | 
the narrow street are piles of decaying vegeta- 
bles, with here and there an oid shoe, or per aps 
a ragged straw hat, half sticking out of 


filthy water, in which nearly naked children, sit- 
ting on the curb, dabble their feet. On the 
cellar-doors older ones may be seen Kicking u 
their heels or basking in the sun like 
snakes, Most of them have bow-legs, or enor- 
mous heads, or present other frightful or repul- 
sive deformities. Along the street voices are 
heard crying, ‘crabs, crabs, O, crabs alive.” At 
the corners are seen drunken, quarrelsome men, 
other lowest types of humanity. On 
the door-steps sit disgusting creatures, black or 
yellow, in the attire of women, generally large 





reeking mass, The gutters are stagnant with | try 





dirty, with sleeveless dresses torn 
shoulders, bosoms lewdly ex- 


and greasy, bare 


posed, hair uncombed and matted, and legs and 
feet naked. Go there when you will they are 
always idle. They pass the time calling to each 


| other across the street, bandying vulgar jests, or 


swearing oaths of horrible blasphemy.” 


WHARTON’S CRIMINAL LAW.* 
Tuis work is arranged upon a very excellent 


plan and is a complete Digest of Criminal 


Law as now existing in the United States. 
The various crimes known to laws are sepa- 
rately treated of and each chapter contains 
an analysis of the provisions of the statutes 
of the principal States, respecting its subjeet 
matter, whether homicide, arson, forgery, or 


,any other crime; and also a similar exhibi- 
tion of the common law. In this way the 
| distinction between common law and statu- 


tory provisions, often very perplexing in 
c:iminal cases, is clearly maintained and the 
reference to either is made easy. The inter- 
pretation of the statutes by the Courts ac- 
companies the text, and the author's com- 
mentary is sufficiently explicit to be of great 
service in the illustration of the topie under 
discussion and at ihe same time is not unne- 
cessarily extended. The arrangement of the 
book and especially the display of authorities 


at the foot of almest ee page, give evi- 


dence of great research and diligence on the 


_part of Mr. Wharton, the accomplished au- 
thor of this Treatise. The Index of cases 
contains nearly five thousand references and 


every department of criminal law is embraced 
in the scope of the work. 

The multiplication of statutory enact- 
ments in reference to offences against life, 
person, and property, and the increase of 
crime which appears to maintain a propor- 
tional advance, must also necessarily create a 
greater need for able and thorough works 
upon the criminal law. The present work 
and the recent edition of Roseoe’s Criminal 
Evidence, noticed in ovr columns a few 
weeks sinee, are two of the most valuable 
publications of the legal press which have 
lately been made. They are useful not only 
to lawyers and judges in the large cities, but 
also to magistrates in the country before 


arments to procure bread for their starving | Whom cases frequently arise involving some 
ittle one. Children, little children, heritors of | Of the nicest points of criminal law and re- 


quiring the application of the soundest rules 
of interpretation for their proper decision. 
Mr. Wharton’s Treatise i: cludes a complete 
essay on the mode of conducting criminal 
trials in all their incidents, according to the 
best established practice in the highest crimi- 
nal courts. 





ADAMS'S EQUITY.} 

Tue Doctrine and practice of Equity as dis- 
tinguished from Common Law or Statute 
Law have formed the subject of many trea- 
tises and commentaries, which serve as the 
Guide-books and rade mecums of Chancery 
practitioners, both in England and this coun- 
One of the late Judge Story’s most 
elaborate and thorough works (Commenta- 
ries on Equity) was devoted to this branch 





* A Treatise on the Criminal Law of the United States 
comprising a Digest of the Penal Statutes of the General 
Government of Massachusetts, New York, P 
nia, and Virginia; with the decisions on cases 
upon those statutes; and a general view of the 
Jurisprudence of the Commonand CivilLaw. By Francis 
Wharton, Author of Precedents of Indictments Fie 
Second Edition. Philadelphia: James Kay, Jr. 
Brother. 1852. 

+The Doctrine of Equity: being a Commentary on the 
Law as administered by the Court of Chancery. ByJohn 
Adams, Junior, Barrister at Law. Second American Edi- 
Chancery Decisions, by James R. Ludiow and Toh I 

on ames R. ow an 

Collins. Philadelphia: J.&J.W. Johnson. 1852. 
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of the legal seience, and will always remain | union with those of the common law may be 
amongst the prominent authorities upen the a union and not a confusion. A clear and 
subject of which it treats. Those learned | comprehensive Vreatise tike this of Mr. 
volumes were not, however, intended so much | Adams's upon the whole subjeet of Equity, 
as guides te a correet understanding of the | adapted as is the present edition to the 
general principles ot Equity or the practice | wants of the Ameriean bar, derives addi- 
of its courts, as companions for those who | tional value irem the + tate of things we have 
were already well versed in the Chancery | alladed to, as now prevailing co extensively 
law and as un authoritative enunciation of the | in this country, and which is likely to be still 


well settled doctrines of Equiiy. 
supply the place of more suce:net and practi- | 
cal works or superecde their necessity. 


The present volume is a reprint of a Trea- | A pistixevisuep college president is report. | 
tise by the late Mr. Adams, an English Bar- | ed to have said, that the only use of a text- 
rister of high reputation, which presents ina | book was to find fault with it. 


It did not | further extended. 





COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE* 


Others have 


compuct form a comprehensive view not only maintained that every able teacher needed a 
of the leading doctrines and principles of | text-book of his own. 


Equity, but also of their practical operation | 


With these apopthgems for our texts, we 


and of the various proceedings in the courts | might preach a Jong seri.on on the deficien- 
of Chancery. The leading departments of | cies of too many of these necessary aids in 
equitable jurisdiction—T rusts, Mortgages, In- | making ignorant boys learned men, and on 


junction, and the like are separately dis-| the merits of a few others, but we forbear. 


eussed with suflicient fulness to give their A scientifie text-book may err in two ways. 


outline and substance; but without going 
into those more abstruse discussions which 
belong to more extended Commentaries. 
The machinery of the system, from the recep- 
tion of the “ original Bill” to the execution of 
the final decree, is thoroughly analyzed and 
its practical details fully presented. It is a 
rare thing to find so extended and compli- 
cated a subject treated with so much fulness 
in so short a compass and with such aceu- 
racy and vigor of style. The original work 
was published only a few years ago, in 1845 or, 
1846, and this is the second edition which has | 


j 


It may be too large, arising either from ver- 
bosity, “ hiding knowledge under 2 multitude 
of words,” or from too great profusion of 
illustrative faxets, leaving nothing for the 
teacher to add; or from a desire te make it 
too easy, forgetting that the discipline of the 
mind in acquiring knowledge is even more 
important than what it thus obtains. This 
unwieldliness is the Seylla of text-books. 
Their Charybdis is the converse of this, pro- 
ducing obseurity. Our ideal should enunci- 
ate all the principles of the science to be 
taught, iu a systematic and truly logical se- 


been issued by Messrs. Johnson. It contains | quence. It should be con-cise, not bringing 
notes of American cases and is arranged for up these fundamental points in cumbersome 
use and reference in this country so as to be | details, but leaving something for the teacher 
a most valuable accession to the stock of | to add, presuming him to know something 


standard legal authorities. 


It should also be pre-cise, saying just what it 


In most of the States of the Union the | means; and this is a rarer merit than most 


modern fashion of interblending the systems think. 


It should leave difficulties for the 


of law and equity, and giving to the Courts | student, but they should be difficulties aris- 
a mixed jurisdiction without any recognized | ing not from the author's want of capacity to 


distinction between these twu branches, has 


abolished the Court of ere) as a separate 


tribunal. Itis not to be denie 


| 
that there are | velopment which the student, from his pre- 


explain his subject, but from the skilful 
omission of the details of mathematical de- 


many advantages in this conjunction of the | vious studies, is, or ought to be, able to fill 


two — in a single judicial administra- | yp, 
ut it is a great mistake to suppose | 


that the doctrines or the principles of equity | character; we would place those on Optics 


tion 


ean ever be so merged with those of the law 
as to lose their identity and their distinet cha- 
racteristics. The same judge ry! grant an 
injunetion to prevent the abuse of his powers 
by a dishonest trustee, in the morning at 
Gientinie, and preside over a jury trial in an 
zetion for assault and battery at Nisi Prius in 
the afternoon, but the principles which regu- 
late and govern his conduct in the two de- 
partments of his judicial duties are widely 


different—as different as Equity from Law. | 


The Legislature of any State may prescribe 
that there shall be but one Court within the 
limits of the Commonwealth, and only a cer- 
tain number of judges, and they may go further 
and abolish the distinetion between law and 
equity by solemn enagtments; but the first 
time that the court and judges thus created 
are called upon to settle the rights of eon- 
tending mortgagees, or to partition an estate 
amongst conflicting claimants, or construe 
the doubtful provisions of a Will, they will 
have to consult the great lights of Enulty 
jurisprudence and be guided by their deei- 
sions, The very fact that Equity has been 
abolished as a sepirate system renders it all 
the nore important thoroughly to understand 
what are jts true principles, so that their 





Among the text-books approaching this 


and on Mechanics, by Prof. Jackson, of Union 
College. The progress of optical science de- 
manded a new digestion of it, and the author 
(already favorably known by his “Conic 
Sections”) has here remoulded the extensive 
subject, with a system and symmetry most 
satisfactory. Those acquainted with the 
subject will be especially interested in his 
tenet of the “wave-theory.”. The 
high finish of the style, every sentence of 
which seems to have been carefully poised, 
is a quality too often disregarded in works 
of this character. The “ getting up” of the 
volume is highly creditable to its publisher, 
a new but promising name in the Trade. 

In the “ Mechantes,” a striking peculiarity 
is the adoption, as a fundamental datum of 
experience, of “ the law of the independence 
of co-existence of motions,” due originally to 
the genius of Comte. The cumbersome and 
illogical demonstrations of the “ parallelo- 
gram of forces,” are thus at once rendered 
needless. The other characteristies of the 
book are similar to those of the Opties. 

From the same publisher we have text- 


* Jackson's Optics. Second edition, Schenectady: 
Vande Bogart. (852 


Jac s Mechanics. Albany: Gray & Sprague. 1852. 








books on * Acoustics,” and en “ Electricity,” 


by Prof. Foster, of the same college. They 
seem to contain, in acon’ensed form, a com. 
prehensive view of those subjects, with 
much matter on the latter which is new to 
us, being derived from German sources, un- 
known to the French writers, who have 
heretofore been our chief authorities. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEX. 
Tue English Poets seem this week in the 
ascendant with our friends, the publishers. 
We have foremost, three geedly eetavos 
from the Appletons, a body, as they used to 
cull such books in the olden time, of the great 
Poets from Ben Jonson to Croly. 'Think 
what that ineludes, beginning with that deli- 
cately-touched prelude of verses from the 
Unaerwoods, with 
All that Art 
Divine of words quickening insensate things. 


The first lines in these volumes, written by 
Old Ben to the antiquarian Camden, typify 
something more than the dead letter of histo- 
rical investigation. It is a poet who speaks, 
seeing the qualities of true poetry :— 
Than thee the age sees not that thing more 
grave, 
More high, more holy, that she more would 
crave. 
What name, what skill, what faith hast thou in 
things ! 
How knotty eompaet Jonson ties up his 
meaning in monosy|llables—in packages made 
up for posterity. Then what a rich succes- 
sion in the amiable muse of Cowley, wit, 
gentleness, and eloquence too much neglect- 
ed; that greater muse, ascending by the 
heights of Comus to the sublimer altitudes 
cf the Paradise Lost; the free and sinewy 
movement of Dryden ; the poetical Manches- 
ter of Pope, manufacturing every commodity 
into verse; Swift, caustic and sad enough ; 
Young, grave and pretentious, sorrowful in 
embroidered cambrice— 

Sounding in moral sentence was his talk ; 
Thomson, ornate and teeming as his own 
Richmond; Akenside, a professor in verse ; 
the fresh springs of Cowper. Then leaving 
behind us a host of minor stars—the Wal- 
lers, Parnells, Priors, Gays, Collins, Grays, 
the Wartons, Beatties—clustered nebule of 
the poetical sphere, almost resolvable by the 
fixed lu.ce of faith and veneration into 
suns themselves, we, led by Robert Burne, 
come to the portals of our own generation. 
What glorious ushers of this century were 
Scott and Wordsworth, Byron, Campbell, 
Moore, Crabbe, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Southey—to say nothing of the Wilsons, 
Lambs, Baillies, Montgomeries, Elliotts, Mil- 
mans, and Proctors. 

Blessings be with them—and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares— 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 


All these are treasured up in these three 
volumes. The collection was commenced 
by Dr. Aikin—the reader knows the family 
associations of that name with Mrs. Barbau!d 
and Lucy Aikin—a guarantee for its purity ; 
but indeed the English poets, in their own 
works, free from foreign translations and im- 
ported themes, need little sifting. At any 
rate, here is an unexceptionable fainily boo 

on that seore—the best and most convenient 
collection of these great masters of thought 
and feeling before the American public. It 
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is appropriately, too, brought forward just its anonymous stores, as in the following | from which some time since we gave some 


now by Messrs. Appleton as a gift-book for 
the season. It would not be easy to find a. 
better one, for it is the high privilege of this’ 
try to create a taste for its own enjoy-| 
ment—so that a presentation copy of the, 
English poets is something of a fairy gift, 
conferring wit, sentiment, and all honorable 
heroie graces. 
The complete collection of James Mont-— 
omery’s Works has been republished by | 
sean. Lindsay & Blakiston—a just memo- 
rial of the eminent bard of Sheffield, and a 
compliment which he must value at this time 
from a country which has incorporated in| 
realities so many of his fondest auticipa-_ 
tions; for contingencies growing ou! of some 
of which, in days gone by, this amiable and | 
pure-minded man made the acqu:intance of 
an English prison. A gentle spirit governs 
all Montgomery's poems. His muse is devo- 
tional, patriotic, domestic, and his verses flow 
as smoothly as his feelings. The grievances | 
of social and political life in his day have | 
always found in him a ready opponent; and 
though he does not battle with the ringing 
blows of Elliott, his verses may not be the | 
less powerful, for meekness enters the gates | 
shut to foree. Had Montgomery written | 
only that little poem, * The Common Lot,” | 
or that opening of one of the books of his | 
poem, The West Indies, dedicated to the’ 
spirit ef patriotism— 
There is a land of every land the pride— 


he would ever be “freshly remembered.” | 
But he has thrown the same warmth and 
light over a thousand incidents of human 
life, from the fireside and the garden to the | 
hero‘e toils of the colonist and missionary. | 
His writings, in their present form, will be | 
acceptable visitors to the homes of America. 

Mr. Gowans, of Fulton street, has treated | 
the public to a poetical revival, in a new and | 


Leigh Huntish sonnet. 


“TO THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET. 
“Green litile vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s neard amidst the lazy noon, 


When even the bees lag, at the -ummoniny brass; | 
Ns , 


And you, warm little housekeeper. who class 


Wrth those who think the candles come too | 


soon, 


Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune, | 


Nick the glad, silent moments as they pass ; 


_O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong 


One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine ; both, though small, 
are strong 
At your clear hearts; and both seem given 
to earth 


| To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song— 
In doors «nd out, summer and winfer—Mirth.” | 


The collection is a pleasant parlor-table 
book for city or country. 

Another volume of a similar character is 
Selections in Poetry for Exercises at School 


|and at Home, edited by Epes Sargent, and 


published by Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co. 
In common with Mr. Sargent’s selections in 
his Standard Speaker, this book is governed 


by good taste and a scholar’s interest in the | 
best authors of English literature. Its rend- | 


ing by no means lies on the surface of the 
newspapers of the day. It is everyway a 
suitable volume not only for the young, but 


*| for the best hours of all to whom the order 
ond beauty of true poetry is a refuge from the 


rude “working day world.” As such a vo- 


lume should be, too, it is arrayed in a dress | 


of unusual typographical beauty, 


Appleton & Co. have added to their Popn- | 
lar Library a volume of Thackeray's carly | 


writings, Men’s Wives, a group of four tales 
illustrative of the matrimonial career, and 
pleasantly satirical, as a matter of course. 

It is a curious study to compaie these 


delightful passages ; a collection of Stories 
from Blackwood equally divided between the 
| intense and the humorous, containing that 
| stifling story, The Iron Shroud, from which 
Edgar A. Poe borrowed a striking incident, a 
criminal police story, the Avengers, and a 
lively fareical sketch of “Fortune Hunting 
Extraordinary ;” and in a third volume a re- 
print of the Life of Wellington from the 
| London Times, the best narrative which has 
| appeared of the career of the great Duke 
within so moderate a compass, This is ac- 
_companied by the notices of Peel, which ap- 
peared in the T'imes at his death. 
Outlines of Moral Science, by Arehi- 
bald Alexander (Scribner)—is a work to 
_which a special interest attaches in conse- 
quence of its being the last which procecded 
from his hand. His many pupils and ad- 
mirers will find in it doctrines and argu- 
ments which characterized the man and will 
/no doubt prize it as worthy of the good name 
of its .amented author. Dr. A.’s long expe- 
rience and deep insight ito the puzzling 
questions in morals, and his clear and suceinet 
style, render this work of more than ordinary 
/value, and we are happy to commend it 
warmly to our readers, 

The Autobiography of a New Church- 
man; or, Incidents and Observations conneci- 
ed with the Life of John A. Little, is the title 
of a volume issued by Lippineott, Grambo & 
Co., Philadelphia, the narrative portion of 
which describes the career of a man of sen- 
sitive feelings who is foreed by the want of 
inherited fortune to make his own way in the 
world. The incidents, though not striking, 

are interesting, and the author's remarks on 
various points in his own career and on topics 
| which naturally arise in connexion with it 
are well and sensibly expressed. He has his 
| spiritual, however, as well as temporal difti- 
| culties, from which he professes to find re- 


quite luxurious edition of Allan Ramsay's works with the author's recent productions. lief in the “New Chureh,” or Swedenbor- 
Gentle Shepherd. It is carefully revised as They are less elaborate, and far less genial, | gianism. The inculeation of the views of 
to text by a collation of the best copies, and | seeming in fact to have been written with a | this sect seems to be the chief purpose of the 


liberally prefaced and annotated with a zeal 
and fidelity which does honor to the amor pa- | 
trie of aSeotehman. We have a preface on. 
the text, a Life by William Tennant, the full 
critical essay of Lord Woodhouselee, the en- | 


view to weaken our confidence in human na- 
ture or at least the artificially cultivated 
eramped and perverted human nature of 
great cities. Most of the characters belong 
to one or other of the great families of the 


book. 

Bangs, Brother & Co. have just published, 
| in an English edition, The Israel of the Alps : 
| a History of the Persecutions of the Wal- 
| denses, translated from the French of the 





dorsements of critics from Aikin to Leigh | Sharps or Flats, virtue and modesty go, for | Rev. Dr. Alexis Muston by William Hazlitt. 


Hunt, with aaeeapee lists of the poet's | 


works and a goodly supplement, a catalogue 


the greater part of the story, to the wall, and 
the moral for which the whole seems written 


| It is a neat and compendious work on a topic 
| which has never failed to interest the Pro- 


of all the important Scottish poets with re- is relentlessly pushed forward to the end, | testant world. English readers, at least, are 
ferences to the best editions. The poem it-| Mr. Thackeray, however, takes no pains to | not likely to be indifferent to it with the 


self, dear to the hearts of Scotchmen as a 


make us like his rogues. He does not gild 


pure, simple pastoral, is symbolized by the and sentimentalize over vice; but sets it in 
clear mountain streams and delicate blue-bells | the pillory and pelts away with a good will. 
and heather of its northern home, with touch- |The “good characters” of these tales are 


es of passion kin to the whole world. It has| not dealt with with much more leniency 


the genuine gracefulness of a work of genius | Their frailties are unsparingly ripped open, 


—a handling which is not to be approached | 
by affectation or compassed by art. A cha- 
racteristic portrait accompanies this voluine, 
which fairly belongs, by the best considera- 
tions, to the choice shelf of the British 
classics. 

Garden Walks with the Poets is a new se- 
lection of minor poetry—within a range in- 
dicated by the title—just brought together 
by Mrs. Kirkland and published by Putnam. 

collection is quite miscellaneous with no 
special attention to snem eg of chrono- 
logy or grouping of its subjects, and indeed, 
with an avoidance of some of the most fami- 
liar classical authorities, as Cowley and Cow- 
per. You may chance, however, to make 
some deligh new acquaintances among 





and we are forced to laugh and admire in the 


same breath. The Ravenswing is the longest | 


of these tales ; the heroine is a wife who goes 
on the stage us a vocalist to support a spend- 
thrift husband, who neglects and wrongs her. 
One of the best scenes in the narrative is a 
dinner-party given to display the Ravins- 
wing's vocal powers to a select company con- 
sisting of a manager, a newspaper critic, a 
reporter or two, an M. P., &e. It is an ad- 
mirable satire and exposé of the manufacture 
of public opinion, the secret history of a suc- 
cessful début. 

Other recent volumes of Appleton’s series 
contain Wilmoit’s Journal of Summer Time 
in the Country, a pleasant study of English 
literature as well as of art and landscape— 


splendid supplication of John Milton's son- 
| net ringing in their ears. The illustrations 
| to this volume are taken from a “ Narrative 
of an Excursion to the Mountains of Pied- 
/mont,” by Dr. Gilly, and add much to the 
volume, as they represent not only the re- 
markable scenery of the region, but the 
hamlets and churches in which a great cause 
has been stoutly maintained for centuries. 

The Squanders of Castle Squander, by 
William Carleton, is from the same publish- 
ers, in a couple of volumes of the Illustrated 
London Library. Mr. Carleton is well 
known as a successful writer of stories of 
Irish Life. The present work is pleasantl 
written, though the humor is often forced. 
The narrative opens with the old rollicking 
days of the Irish squirearchy and comes 
down to the present time, the last chapter 
being devoted to an examination of the social 
aspect now presented by the country and the 
promise which it exhibits in the writer's view 
of a better state of things. 
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A volume which obteined only a limited 
special introduction to the publie on its first 
appearance last season— Miss E. P. Peabody's 
Crimes of the House of Austria against Man- 
kind, has just been issued in a neat edition, by 
Mr. Putnam, for general circulation. It was 
originally intended to bring some * material 
aid” to the Hungarian cause of the day, a 

urpose which seems to have fallen through. 
t may now serve the more lasting interests 
of luuman liberty. Miss Peabody is well 
versed in the best materials of historical | 
study, has devoted considerable attention to 
the best methods of proseeuting it as a study ; 
and her present e mpilation, from its spirit | 
and execution, is well worthy of a liberal | 
encouragement from the American people, | 
who, above all others, should prosecute this | 
department of literature as one of the highest 
privileges, and, on occasion, most resolute | 
guardians of their liberty. 

Putnam, in his revivals of the literature of 
America, published in a less fortunate day | 
for the number of readers, has just issued a | 
worthy edition of Miss Sedgwick’s Nevo | 
England ‘Tale, which first appeared in 1822. | 
Change of time since then has changed some | 
of the manners of New England, but the fie- | 
titious chronicle may still be read with in- | 
terest. It involves a remonstrance against | 
some of the old social and domestic vices of | 
acramped state of living—types and prece- | 
dents of character, which have sinee grown | 
more genial, an amelioration due, among | 
other influences, to the writings of Miss 
Sedgewick herself. The volume includes also | 
several other stories, marked by Miss Sedg- | 
wick’s usual earnestness. 

A companion volume from Mr. Putnam | 
brings before us another old favorite, which | 


the Queechys and Uncle Toms are not likely | 
Mrs. Gilman’s Recollections | 


to thrust aside. 
of a New England Bride and of a Southern 
Matron. ‘There are good himor, shrewd 
knowledge of domestic life, and an interesting 
narrative in these two stories, which fully 
maintain their popularity. 

Mrs. Alice B. Neal (Cousin Alice) has 
written another of her pleasing stories for 
the young, Contentment betier than Wealth. 
(Appleton.) It is the story of the reverses 
of an English family, who, dropped down 
suddenly from prosperity, seek their fortunes 
in America, with ineonsiderable comfort in 
the struggle with poverty which finds its 
alleviations in the progress of effort, and ends 
with the moral expressed in the title. A 
quick succession of incidents and unexpected- 
nesses keeps the attention awake in Mrs. 
Neal's well-satisfied cirele of youthful readers, 

Elements ef Elocution and Oratory (Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co.) is a new edition of 
the elaborate treatise of Walker, the author 
of the Pronouncing Dictionary, with addi- 
tional selections in narrative, dialogue, &c., 
by Richard Culver. It is one of an increasing 
class of publications, the authors of which, 
by their integrity and zeal, seem to have 
steadily in mind the ancient adage, ora/or fit. 
The speaking talent is very much the talent 
of the day, and beyond the special eneourage- 
ment of that art, there may be gained from 
this and similar volumes, many sound hints 
for an appreciation of the best English com- 

itions. 

Part VIII. of Diekens’ Bleak House 
(Harpers) is rather a level number of that 
somewhat melancholy embroglio of the Court 
of Chancery. Its satire of the pretensions 


Chadband, a gentleman of the Stiggins order, 
is sustained without irreverence or injury to | 
the interest that individual misrepresents ; | 
there is a strong death-seene at Mr. George's 

Sheoting Gallery; a vigorous touch or two 

at tie portrait of the Det >*ive and some 

slower matters amovg the young lovers, 

The Household Words, reprinted by Angell, 
Engel and Hewitt, maintain their rank as the 
most entertaining and instructive voices of 
the day. 


MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— WE are introduced to a new advertising 
“dodge ” in the columns of the morning pa- 
pers—of which these are “undoubted speci-— 
mens of old masters.” This is very sweet 
upon some fair unknown: 


F THE LADY IN A FOURTH AVENUE 
stage, on last Friday, who was eating a package of 
Mrs Jervis cold candy. and expressed her.elf to her | 
friend as being benefited by its use, will address a note to 
. R. K., Broadway Post office, she will hear of some- | 
thing to her advantage. 


— The next applicant is clearly intoxi- 
cated with the tender passion : 


ERSONAL—IF THE FRENCH GEN- 
tleman who sat besid. Miss Jane M., in the New 
Haven Railroad car, on Thursday, and who imbibed | 
rather freely from a bottle with a label of W. Eginton’s | 
best Otard, 149 Fulton street, will direct a letter to J. W. 
H. hy Post office, he can have the correct address of 
ane M. 


— And this is decidedly “ creamy :” 


OTICE—THE GENTLEMAN who made |! 


a B ame of some ice créam at the Ladies’ Fair, 
seld in the building corner of Broadway and Thirteenth | 
sireet, on the 30th and Sist of Deeember last, would con- | 
fer a favor by calling on Marshal! & Clark, 833 Broadway, | 
and paying for the same. 


— American ladies, according to Sullivan’s | 
recently published Rambles and Serambles in 
North and South America, have a taste for 
other things as well or rather more ill: 


“The young ladies in the Northern and East- 
ern States have an extraordinary fashion of 
visiting every corpse within reach. A gentle- 
man I met, who resided at Boston, told me that 
his father in-law had died and been laid out, 
when, the next day, he was s ised at the ar- 
rival of ten or fifteen young ladies at the door, 
and, on asking their business, they said, ‘Oh! 
they ef wanted to see the body ; and when 
| they had gone many more came. The Ameri- 
can ladies are, generally, with the 
idea of the great robustness of the English, and 
_ imagine that almost every Englishwoman hunts, 
shoots, and plays at skittles, a striking contrast 
to their own fair dames, who are occasionally so 
die-away and lackadaisical that they would not 
walk a hundred yards to pull their husbands or 
lovers out of the water. A case of the kind oc- 
curred at Boston, quite lately, when a lady-like 
Pelham stood still and screamed for assistance, 
when, with the slightest exertion, she might have 


— Here is a “ Man of the Time” omitted 
from the popular work devoted to that sub- 
ject: 

Rey a recent sitting of the London Insolvent 

rt, Henry de Strabolgie Plantagenet, 
who ied for ih didceaanetine ordered to be 
-et at liberty after a detention of three months. 
He is a tall military-looking man, and besides 
the above lengthy denomination, is known as 
Prince de Plantagenet Harrison; then as General 
Harrison ; then as Marshal amas yf then as 
George’ Henry Harrison, formerly of Jermyn- 
street, St. James’s; then of Mexico; then of 
Yucatan, a general officer in the Yucatan army ; 
then of Peru, a general-officer in the Peruvian 
army ; then of te Video; then of Corrien- 


ORLD. 





co; then of Lisbon; then of Holstein, a general- 


| The only assets stated in the schedule consisted 


saved her husband a very lengthened immer- | passa: 








and small social tyrannies of the Rev. Mr. 


tes, in the Argentine Republic, a general-officer 
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in the army of the Republie of Oorrientes and 
U.uguay; then of Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, am- 
bassador from Corrientes to Brazil; then in the 
Unitea States of America; then of the Falls of 
Niagara; then of the Island of Cuba; then of 
St. Domingo; then of Venezuela; then of New 
Granada ; then of Caragoa; then of Hayti; then 
of the Unites States; then of 3, Verulam-build- 
ings, Gray’s-inn, London ; then of Horsmonden, 
in the county of Kent; then of the kingdom of 
Den-oark, a general-officer in the Danish army ; 
then of Sweden ; then of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
lieut-gencral in the army of the Germanic Con- 
federation; then of the kingdom of Sardinia; 
then of Rome ; then of Naples; then of Vienna, 
then of the kingdom of Saxony; then of Hano- 
ve. ; then of the Hague; then of 3, Verulam- 
buildings; then of Paris; then otf Madrid; then 
of Grenada; then of Gibraltar; then of Moroc- 


officer as aforesaid; then o: the ki of 
Prussia, a prisoner; then of Gloucester-place, 
Hyde-park ; then of North-bank; and now of 
the Queen’s Prison, in no employ or occupation. 


of a claim on the Government of the Republic 
of Corrientes for £3,000, and account of expenses 
ineurred while ambassador to Brazil.” 


—Another rare advertisement : 


*%O PROPRIETORS OF FIRST CLASS 
HOTELS.—The advertiser wishes to play “second 
fiddle” in a tip top hotel. Qualifications:—is well edu- 
cated, and aw fait at corres 
nyrboe | business habits, a 
is steady, and 
ful. He has an extensive travelling acquaintance 
i respectability, much of whose patronage 
influence. A fair 6: w but emp t more. 
Undoubted topsawyer references. Address F., box 1535, 
Post Office. 


— The Tribune, by translation, makes us 
acquainted with a race of red men in West- 
ern Africa :— 

“The Nouvelles Annales des Voyages for June 
contains a translation by Cherbonneau, Profes- 
sor of Arabic at Constantine, of the journey of 
a traveller named Tuggurt, vid Timbuctoo to the 
Mountains of the Moon. These mountains, how- 
ever, according to this account, do not lie in 
Middle, or rather Eastern Africa, as laid down 
in our ies, but among the Western 
Highlan 


he could 


to Dschenne, up the Niger, then for some time 
upon the Niger, and finally by land to Bambara, 
Sakay, Maika, and se ier torbag 
suing passage: ‘ the circle of Sakat be- 
Cea th to emak deve Welt: tie psig tare 
a red color, of whom a part are 

sessing innumerable herds of camels and 
of sheep ; the rest are husbandmen. 


vels some two months the a , 
‘salt lake, called | 


ys iti 


tions of a red color, living i 
falo skins, and subsisting ; 
milk. Then comes a second wast 


the case of Lord Nelson, she might of her own 
authorityhave given immediate orders,’ de. ; and 
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one wonders, too, how a Parliament have an ‘op. 
portunity’ of stamping anything by a ‘previous 


— Traveller Sullivan, afore-mentioned, un- 
dertakes to tell us “what the Americans 
thought of Charles Dickens ” in this fash- 
ion:— 


“ During my stay in America I heard many | 


people finding fault with Dickens. They said 
they did not object to his caricaturing them— 
that is his métier, and he does it to every nation 
and every class—but they say he is not amus- 
ing (not so bad)! and that he has not seized 
the salient points of ridicule in the Yankee cha- 
racter. Now, with due respect to them that is 
just what he has done: his Brown Forester in 
the Sketches, and his characters in Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, are drawn to the life, The fact is, that, 
in their worship of Dickens, as in their treatment 
of another lion, Jenny Lind, for instance, who 
was worshi 
uppopular in the south, where she was hooted 
and stoned (so I read in the papers, but cannot 


vouch for the truth of it), they ‘over-roasted’ it, | 


and, because his head was not turned by their 


adulation, and by that means their worship of | 
him became more conspicuous, they got rather — 


ashamed of themselves, and tried to get out of 
it by turning round and abusing the object of it. 


The reasons that make the Americans so thin- | 
skinned and touchy about any remark made on | 


their manners and peculiarities are not very dis- 
similar from those of a boy who has lately taken 


to stick-up collars and tail-coats ; he feels he is | 
not quite a man, though he wishes every one to | 


think so, and every action is intended to leave 
that impression on the bystanders, and any joke 
about his transition state is very unpalatable: 
so the Americans (I don’t mean t who have 
travelled, and are as well-mannered as any Eu- 
Haws ae I pon Se ae one meets — 
i eeling that not quite possess Euro- 
pean polish, are conttonally talking of the ‘ele- 
oe and ‘style’ of their society, and use a 
forced tone of politeness, especially to women, 
that has very much the stamp of vulgarity, 
and are very intolerant of ridicule and carica- 
ture.” 


— A friend of dry-goods-men is chroni- 
eled by the Paris correspondent of the Adias, 
who, in announcing the death of a claqueur 
at the Theatre Francais, named Pernelle, 
narrates of him that when, a few years ago, 
there was a coalition amongst the managers 
of theatres in Paris to put down hired 
claqueurs, he adopted the following novel 
mode of counteracting their intentions :— 
“He provided his little array of followers 
with. white handkerchiefs, with which the 
were to dry their unshed tears and chee 
their unuttered sobs. The effect was elec- 
tric. The public were carried away by the 
emotion visible in the parterre. ‘Even the 
little knot of paid claqueurs, observed the 
Journal des Debats the next day, ‘ forgot its 
vile trade to give way to the feelings inspired 
by the pathetic acting of tle Diva” The 
hint was made, and saved poor Pernelle, as 
well as the piece. Since then, the system 
has been enlarged upon, and the organized 


band of weepers, Jaughers, and clappers have | 
revived into new existence in consequence of 


the bright idea of poor Pernelle.” 
—Until actual burial, the Duke of Wel- 


like a deity, till she became 


1 
| “It cannot fail to remembered that the Duke ‘narratives. In 1839, it was understood that 
of Wellington became the purchaser of one of he would gladly have accepted the honorable 
the large pictures of Waterloo by our own cele- post of Agent for the State to visit Holland 
bratea painter, Sir William Atlan. After the for the collection of the Colonial Records, 
picture had become the property of the Duke, | put pis polities were of the wrong shade for 
the artist wa: instructed to call at the Horse | the anpalutmnend ob thet time. and he received 
Guards on a certain day, in order to receive pay- h a, fte ‘fh Mr. V B : pric fice 
ment. Punctual to the hour appointed, Sir Wil- ao + 5 a a dni “ “C _ ¥ cuts 1 
liam met his Grace, who proceeded to count out of Charge A zara to Central America, 
the price of the picture, when the artist sug- where he went in search of a government, 
gested that, tosave the time of one whose every | With what fortune is pleasantly told in_ his 
hour was devoted to his duty, a cheek might be | “ Travels in Central America.” An inci- 
given on the Duke’s bankers. No answer was | dental object of that tour has established his 
vouchsafed, however, and Sir William naturally | reputation with the history of the country— 
supposing that his modest hint nught not have | his explorations and deseriptions, in common 
been heard, repeated it—‘ Perhaps your Grace | with Mr. Catherwood, who secured an admi- 
would give me a check on your bankers—it| rable series of drawings, of the Antiquities 


would save you the trouble of counting notes.’ | of the region. He subsequently, in a second 
This time the old hero had heard, and whether | visit, pursued these investigations in Yucatan, 
irritated at being stopped in the middle of his 


Ps 4 mAs et ee concerning which he published two octavo 
ete ton, OF speaking is real sentimen*, We | volumes in 1843. In 1846 Mr. Stephens 
now not, but turning half round, he replied with | “ite Sn; Mileltan Ben the ue 
a peculiar expression of voice and countenance— _ SS eee . el 
‘And do you suppose I would allow Coutts’ peo- | V!S!08 of the Constitution of this State, 
ple to know what a fool | had been? We vive though a Democrat receiving the votes of 
the anecdote as it ciruclates among the friends both party tickets. His latest and net least 
of the late Sir William Allan, by whom it was !mportant eis sa “ae pos oy + 
told with great good immor. It reflects no dis- | railway across the Isthmus to Panama. The 
credit on Sther party. Their ideas of art were | ps a ri completion of this work is great- 
certainly very different.” ly due to his indomitable energy. He re- 
| peatly visited the country, and passed much 
of his time in overcoming the difficultics and 
forwarding the operations of this distin- 
| guished enterprise—with which his name de- 
“ During the evening that was his fast,he ma- | serves to be particularly idcctified in some 

_nifested more tranquillity than was habitual to) worthy manner. : 
‘him. On awaking, after a short slumber, hehad| In person Mr. Stephens was slight, but he 
| the curtains of his bed drawn aside, that he | possessed a frame of great endurance, and 
might contemplate the full moon, serenely | his death was due less to the usual influences 
marching through _the iminensity of the clear | of the climate, than to a special injury from a 
heaven. In the midst of that contemplation he | fj) of his mule while travelling on the route 
again sank into drowsiness ; but the whispering of the railway. } 
| of the contiguous trees excited in his bosom that : . et 
| stir of gentle emotion which is the very life of i 9 
| the beautiful. Asif he would have rendered 
| back to nature the sweet sensations he was re- — 
| ceiving from her in that final hour, he extended 
| his hand toward his charm-haunted violin, towar | : : - 
| the faithful companion of his wanderings, toward Messrs. Editors of Literary World :— 
the magic thing that had been as an et to|Wuat think you of the North British’s 
his troubles, and then he sent up to heaven, | yiews of “American poetry?” We confess 
ere _ its expiring commis, the last sigh of @| to an utter unbelief in the truthfulness of 
ife that had been all melody! most of its statements, and are content to 
as oppose to it the paper in Blackwood for May, 
JOHN L. STEPHENS. 1851, entitled “Some American Pocts,” and 
Tue author of several volumes of European | the paper, in the same magazine for Feb- 
and Eastern travel, and the explorer of the | ruary, 1852, entitled “ Longfellow’s Golden 
nr agg ny Darna Pengeg died ” this mag yi ~ a ~~ have 
city on the inst., after an illness of some | seen in the “ Nor ritish,” from its com- 
few months’ standing, contracted in the course | mencement, a single other article, so wholl 
of his employments at the Isthmus as Presi- destitute of a fair appreciation of truthful- 
dent of the Panama Rail Road Company. | ness as this. It is not my object, however, 
He was in his forty-seventh year. He had|to review the critie’s opinion of American 
| been a graduate of Columbia College, and | poetry in general, but simply to call the at- 
| studied law in the office of Daniel Lord. | tention of your readers to one point touch- 
health induced him to leave the practice. — reputation of Longfellow. 
\of his profession for a visit to Europe. he writer asserts that Goethe’s poems 
| Whiie abroad he communicated some 9 are “ favorite models” with Lemstallien, and 
sages of his travels to the American Monthly | that “ Evangeline would certainly have been 
Magazine, where they received but little a notable work had Hermann and Dorothea 
attention. On his return, however, in 1837, | never been written.” 


—Of the last moments of another emi- 
nence, Paganini, we have in a late book on 
the violin, this closing circumstance : 





EVANGELINE AND HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 








|his “Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia| The implication is, that “Evangeline,” is a 
| Petreea and the Holy Land,” met with a rapid | mere imitation of “ Hermann and Dorothea,” 
and for that period almost unprecedented sale. | which, in the judgment of the reviewer, is 
| He first introduced to the general reader in| ground enough for its condemnation. We 


is a newspaper topic, to which the | this country, the details of Eastern travel. | confess we are at a loss to account for this 


lington i 
Seottish Press contributes a Fine Art item: 


| Petrea in particular, which he described, was | charge of literary theft on the part of Long- 


“ Among the many anecdotes which have been | novel ground. In 1838 he published acouple | fellow. A writer in Frazer's Magazine 


of volumes on “Greece, Turkey, Poland, &.,” | made the same charge, about two years ago, 
which the freshness and movement of his|and it has been repeated by more than one 
_style rendered widely attractive. His per-| transatlantic eritie since that oceasion. I re- 

| ivi peat it, 1 am at a loss to know the ground 





energy—qualities which he imparted to his| of this allegation: so much so, that I doubt 
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very much if the writers who have brought 
the charge have ever read the beautiful pas- 


toral of Goethe. 


work of the poems, much less a designed 
imitation on the part of Longfellow. 
true that both the poems are written in 
Hexameter measure. 
to base a charge of imitati 
equally an imitation of, the 
the “Itiad,” or the * Ain: id.” 


on, then it is 


The sufferings 


} 
' 


| 


Events are writ by History's pen: 
Though causes are too much to care for :— 


We assert, without the Fame talks about the where and when, 
lenst fear of a successful contradiction, that | 
there is but a slight similarity in the ground- | In 


While folly asks the why and wherefore. 


he was intensely gay, 
And indefatigably busy ; 


It is Preparing gew-gaws every day, 


And shows to make his subjects dizzy : 


But if that is sufficient | And hearing the report of gune, 


And signing the report of jailors, 


“ Messiah,” or | And making up receipts for buns, 


And patterns for the army tailors; 


mentioned in the opening of the two poems, | And building carriages and boats, 


it is true, sre equally brought about by the 


And streets, and chapels, and pavilions, 


invasion of an armed foe; but the cireuin-| And regulating all the coats, 


stznces are so entirely different, that the most 


malignant eritie could not well faney even A 


any imitation on the part of the author of | 


Evangeline. So, too, with respect to most 
—nay, we may say, ali—the incidents nar- 


| 


And ail the principles of millions ; 

nd drinking homilies and gin, 

And chewing pork and adulation, 

And looking backwards upon sin, 
Aud looking forwards to salvation. 


rated in the poems; they are as widely va- | The people, in his happy reign, 


riant as if Longfellow had tried to construet 


| 


Were blest beyond all other nations ; 


a pastoral which should be—if not so perfect a | Unharmed by foreign axe or chain, 


preduction—an original one. It is readily ad- | 


mitted that Longfellow has more than one 
model among German writers; but that 
“ Evangeline ” is an imitation of “Hermann 
and Dorothea” is simply as absurd as it is 
fulse. Yours, 8. M.S. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


POETRY BY PRAED. 
To the Editor of the Evening Post :— 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Mr. Griswoip, by his recent enlarged edition of the | 


poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, has done a service 


which entitles him to the thanks of every one who can | 
and true genius, Still | 


appreciate tue writings of that r 
this collection does not contain all his published poems. I 
have a few not thus included, which | have rescued and 
preserved as waifs; one of the best of which I herewith 
send you. It was first published in 1836, when Praed was 
at the University, three or four years before the 


occupations, as depicted in the fifth and sixth stanzas, re- 
mind one of Tom Moore’s sketch of him— 


‘* His table spread with tea and toast, 
Death warrants and the Morning Post.’ 


Sir Walter Scott says he once heard the king laughingly | 
le 


uote these lines of Moore’s, but it is not ve 
that, if he ever read Praed’s * Epitaph,” he t 
circulated them among his friends. 

Mor via, N. Y., August 30. 


Pp 


ca 


EPITAPH ON THE LATE KING 
ISLANDS. 
[Translated from the original of Crazee Ratefee, his Ma- 
jesty’s Poet Laureate.) 
BY W. M PRAED. 


Beneath the marble, mud, or moss, 

Whiche’er his subjects shall determine, 
Entombed in eulogies and dross, 

The Island King is food for vermin ; 
-Prisoned by seribblers and by salt, 

From Lethe and sepulchral vapors, 
His body fills his father’s vault, 

His character the daily papers. 


Well was he framed for royal seat; 

Kind to the meanest of his creatures, 
With tender heart and tender feet, 

And o urse and o features ; 
The iano ner who laid Kien out, 

And earned thereby the usual pensions, 
They never wreathed a shroud about 

A corpse of more genteel dimensions. 


OF THE SANDWICH 


He warred with half a score of foes, 
And shone—by proxy—in the quarrel ; 
Enjoyed hard fights and soft re 
And deathless debt, and deathless laurel : 
His enemies were scalped and flayed, 
Sees ad his soldiers were victorious ; 
And widows wept, and pau id, 
To make Gat doemelon Ruler glorious, 


And days were set apart for thanks, 

And prayers were said by pious readers 
And laurel lavished on the ranks, 

And laud was lavished on their leaders; 


, 


} 
| 


death of | 
George LV., to whom it refers throughout. The monarch’s | 





| They who shall look 





Unhealed by civil innovations ; 
They served the usual logs and stones, 
With ali the usual rites and terrors ; 
And swallowed all their fathers’ bones, 
And swallowed all their fathers’ errors.* 


When the fierce mob, with clubs and knives, 


All vowed that nothing should content them, | 


But that their representatives 

Should actually represent them: 
He interposed the proper checks, 

By sending troops with drums and banners 
To cut their speeches short, and necks, 

And break their heads to mend their manners. 


And when Dissen-ion flung her stain 
Upon the light of Hymen’s altar, 
And Destiny made Cupid’s chain 
As galling as the hangman’s halter, 
He passed a most domestic life, 
By many mistresses befriended, 
And did not put away his wife 
For fear the Priest should be offended.+ 


And thus at _ he sunk to rest 
Amid the blessings of his le ; 
And sighs were heard from fron breast, 
And bells were tolled from every steeple, 
And loud was every pubtic throng 
His brilliant character adorning, 
And poets raised a mourning song, 
And clothiers raised the price of mourning. 


His funeral was very grand, 
Followed by many robes and maces, 
And all the great ones of the land, 
Struggling, as heretofore, for places ; 
And every loyal Minister 


Was there with signs of purse-felt sorrow, 
Save Pozzy, his lord , 
Who promised to attend to-morrow. 


Peace to his dust ! his fostering care 

By grateful hearts shall long be cherished, 
And all his subjects shall declare 

They lost a grinder when he perished.t 

upon the lead, 

ia whieh «ipteplets hove hathi chalet hie, 
Shall say, when all the worst is said, 

Perhaps he leaves a worse behind him! 





THE RUINS IN THE ISLAND OF TINIAN,—SINGU- 
LAR TRADITION. 
[From the Courier and Enquirer,] 
been chronicled. The wonderful fictions of 
Tue “once upon a time’s” have not yet all 





Se In the Sandwich Islands, no greater mark 


can be pail to the the 
ays parent, by 


| the Arabian Nights which we have all pored 
| over in our childhood with open mouths, and 
excited imaginations until we were so terrified 
by the exploits of the Genii and Ghosts that 
_we feared to turn our heads lest we should 
“sce some uncouth spectre, ean be equalled 
| by as charming stories, the scenes of which 
_ lie upon our own continent. The Americas 
‘abound in material for romanee—real ro. 
mance, romantic romance; not the sickly yel- 
low-eovered trash whieh sentimental young 
ladies are so fond of reading, and which are 
the weak production of the weak brains of 
weak men, but good old-fashioned wonder 
exciting story, equal if not exceeding the fa- 
mous “One Thousand and One.” The stu- 
pendous remains of a stupendous race which 
existed on this continent long before it was 
known to what are now ealled men; the 
ruined cities, the mounds, the temples, toge- 
ther with the marvellous traditions now 
known only to a few, furnish material which 
might be made to shame the Eastern story- 
tellers, 2 
We are not in the habit of regaling the 
‘readers of the Courier and Enquirer with 
stories, but once in a while we come across 
a “once upon a time” that it would be a sin 
to consign to oblivion. 
We published the other day an extract 
, from the Edgartown [Mass.] Gazeife, giving 
-an account of a wonderful ancient city, dis- 
covered some time ago by Capt. ALrrep K. 
Fisner, of the New ford ship America. 
Capt. Fisner stated that having occasion to 
visit Tinian, one of the Ladrone Islands, he, 
| while walking over the island, came to the 
entrance of the main street of a large and 
splendid city in ruins. The buildings were 
| all of stone, of a dark color, and of the most 
splendid deseription. In about the centre of 
the main street, he found twelve solid stone 
columns, six on cach side of the street; they 
were about forty-five or fifty feet in height; 
/surmounted by cap-stones of immense 
weight. The columns were 10 feet in diame- 
ter ut the base, and 3 feet at the top. Capt. 
F. thinks the columns would weigh about 
| 60 or 70 tons, and the eap-stones about 15 
tons. One of the columns had fallen, and he 
had an opportunity to view its vast propor- 
tions and fine architecture. From the prin- 
cipal streét a large number of other streets 
diverged. They were all straight, and the 
buildings were of stone. The whole of the 
city was entirely overgrown with Cocoa-nut 
trees, which weré fifty and sixty feet in 


beight. 
e same day that this account mage 
we accidentally heard that a native of one of 
the Ladrone Islands, Don Juan TayTaxo, 
was now living in this city, and had confirm- 
ed Capt. Fisner’s statement in every parti- 
cular. Our curiosity led us to visit Don 
Juan, and hear his version of the story, and 
richly were we paid for our trouble. We 
found Don Juan to be an intelligent man, 
about forty years of age, of a deep olive com- 
plexion, engaging manner, and quiet commu- 
nicative disposition. He spoke Spanish with 
a great deal of e, and revealed the tradi- 
tions of the Tinian Islanders with all the 
gusto of an Eastern story-teller. 
He premised his relation, by informing us 
that Tinian is one of a group of isl- 
ands in the North Pacific, belonging to the 


Spanish Crown, and used mainly as a place 
of exile for thieves and other criminals. Ma- 
ny of these islands have po name, and are 
unknown to navigators. They are also for 
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the most part uninhabited. Marianas, of 
whieh place he is a native, has a population 
of afew hundred. Nextto Marianas, is the 
jsland of Rotan, which has a few inhabitants 
only; next comes the island of Aguiguan, 
which is covered with trees and immense 
rocks, but is aninhabited. ‘Then comes Ti- 
nian, where this grand city is situated. with 
the ruins of which Don Juan seemed quite 
familiar, and which is irhabited by a few 
Spaniards; next is the island of Caipan. also 
containing a few inhabitants; next the isl- 
ands of Inatan and Pagan, uninhabited, The 
climate of these islands is warm and delight- 
ful; all the frui s of the tropies growing in 
profusion. The only animals are horses, 
cows, sheep, &c., but there are no wild 
beasts or venomous reptiles to be tound. 
But to his story : 


Once upon a time—so long ago that nobody 
recollects exactly when it was—tradition states 
that there lived on the Island of ‘Tinian, in soli- 
tary grandeur, and master of all he surveyed, a 
great giant named Djohnannell. Now Djohnan- 
nell was a mighty man, forty feet high, and large 
in proportion. He was a very handsome person, 
ee possessed prodigious strength. He had no | 
friends or companions of his own species, but 
amusedhimself with whales and other large fish, 
which in those days were rational beings and 
could — He had a fine long beard and hair, 
sinews like iron, and nails so strong that he could 
use them for chiseilin. out blocks of stone, with | 
which the island abounded, and dig down moun- 
tains with the greatest ease. His voice, also, was | 
so powerful that it could be heard for one hun- 
dred miles. Djohnannell was accustomed to | 
make short excursions upon the back of a favo-_ 
rite whale, but never went very far from home. 
One day this whale told him, thet he had been — 
to a neighboring island, called Caipan, and that 
he found itinhabited by another giant who lived 
in a great stone louse, and who had a fine | 
young daughter Djohnannell being somewhat | 
onesome in his island, determined to go and visit | 
this brother giant, whose name was Tagga, and 
his daughter, who was called Firatiniggala. So _ 
he mounted the back of his whale,a few | 
whisks of whose tail brought him to Caipan. 

As soon as he landed, Djohnannell was met | 
by Tagga whom he found to be a very fine man, | 

as huge proportions as himself. Tagga gave | 
hia wielier o hearty welcome, and invited him to 
come up to his house and dine. So he conducted | 
nos an immense were a found Miss | 

iniggala, ite name, was a | 
very i sod delicate young lady of five | 
irty feet in height and proportionately | 

stout. Djvhnannell itnmediately was sorely 


entertaining companion, and a frugal housewife, | 
he asked her in marriage. Tagga questioned | 
him as to his ions ; and finding he was 


possessions 
aiadige any pate a wpm al and withal 
s 


consent. 

Miss Finatiniggala, however, was not so easil 
satisfied, and laid some conditions u hin, 
was not 
pull up Cocoa-nut trees 
two hundred feet high and ten feet thick, with 
two fingers, as she could do as much herself. She 
was much with his tame whales, howev- 
er, and with his handsome person, and 
that if he would build her a house like fath- 


er’s she would ee yelper, Pherae wy 
readil ised to do thi parted with 
her to Finian Here he immediately went to 
work, and in an hour aig mighor he splendid 
palace much bi than her rs. Seeing 
the ease with sbich he accomplished her will, 


iA that one house 


& 
g 
; 
EE 
: 
. 





| of 








Louse. but that if he wanted to marry her, he 


must build hera house for every day in the year. | 
So Djohnannell, nothing disheartened, set to _ 
work. He quarried out huge stones, so great | 


that they would sink the largest ship. 
ionéd them in all manner of shapes, and covered 
them wih ornament-. Then he digged long 
rows of deep hole: in the forest, and planted his 
columns therein, Over these he laid his cap 


He fash- | 


others were carried away. Then the whales de- 
parted, and by-and-bye the Spaniards returned 
and took possessign of the island, and lived in the 
ruins of the city. 

But Djohnannell, when he saw this, was nueh 


enraged, and making his terms with the de- 


pieces, and filled in the walls with the trunks and | 


boughs of whele Coecoa-nut trees. 
materials for his city he carried upen his back, 


All the | 


and, so great was his weight when thus loaded | 
down, that at every step he sank into the earth | 


up to his knees, 
Now, for fear that there might be other giants 


on the island, of whose existence they knew not, | 


and who might trace them out by the tracks, 


Finatiniggala followed him with a huge bunch | 


of Cocoanut trees which she pulled up with her 
hands, and filled up the holes | 

So, in one night, he builded a great city, more 
than a league each way, and full of wide streets, 


1e left behind him. | 


and a house fur every day inthe year: and the | 
fashion of every house was different. And he | 


finix-hed the houses by thatching them with Cocoa- 
nut leaves, which he fastened to great beams, 
formed of the whole trunks of trees. 

So when the city was -builded, and nicely 
shaded by the trees which grew to a great 


mons, they allowed him to return by night with 


| a mighty host of giants, and they, holdmg their 


revels in these halls, the Spaniards were afiright- 
ed and fled, and builded them small houses on 
the banks of the sea.” And every night the troop 
of giants came with a frightful noise and held 
their revels in the old city, and people who 
visited the walls were smitten with a dreadful 
disease, which brought them nigh unto death. 
However, when the dwarfs saw how the anger 
of the parents afflicted the Spaniards,they also 
came by night and by day and eured those who 
were sick. 

And so it is yet, though but few persons have 
of late years seen the Giants. Yet if one be 
alone in the forest, and hears a mighty noise he 
knows that the troop of Giants is coming. And 
the little dwarfs are sometimes, thongh rarely, 
seen. They minister to the comforts of the 
Spaniards. When children are lost in the woods, 
they find them and protect them, and bring them 


| again to their disconsolate parents; and when 
| the poor people are sick they cure them. But 


height, in every part of it, he claimed Finatinig- | 


gala for his bride, and she, so pleased with his 
prowess and great strength, loved him yj rodi- 
giously. Now each house was a hundred feet 
high, and contained only one story, but in this 


| were an infinity of chambers, and fine beds made 


of the bark and leaves of the Cocoa. So when 


all was ready, Djohnannell sent his whale for 


Tagga, and on his arrival he was struck with | 
amazement at the power of his son-in-law, al- | 


though he too was a giant, and he gave him his 
blessing. And they had a magnificent feast, the 


principal part of which was of ‘the Cocoa-nut. | 


These two giants shook the trees with their 
hands, and when the nuts fell, they squeezed 


i 


them in their hands, and extracted the milk, ' 


which Finatiniggala prc pared for them in many 


ways; and they consumed on the wedding-night 


one thousand Cocoa-nuts, and “became drunken 


with the milk which in those days contained a | 


werful spirit. So Djohnanneli was bedded with — 


is bride, whom he loved exceedingly, and the 
next day he invited his father-in-law to live with 
him, which he did, and deserted his own island 


Cai 

And Fastin’ ala was very prolific, and bore 
many children, but to the chagrm of herself and 
her lord they were all dwarfs, not more than three 
feet high ; but they were ofa mild disposition, 
and —— they were so small they were very 


sent great ships, and with 
many guns, to subdue the giants, but these va- 
liant men caught the cannon balls in their hands, 
and hurled them from the mountains, back, with 
such force, that the Spanish ships were all de- 
stroyed. At the same time, the whales de- 
voured those who were not drowned, and so not 
one iard ever lived to return home. 

And now after many years there came a great 
earthquake, which opened a chasm in the island 
and threw down the city, and Tagga and Djohin- 
annell and Finatiniggala and the dwarfs, were 
assailed by demons who came up from the 


ted wits age quamttios of risen, 


which they our friends, the 
- ener them, and carried them all down below, 


they are very quict and never speak at all, Don 
Juan Taytano says that he once saw a dwarf. 
He had been sleeping in the f wrest, and when he 
awoke he saw a little man, with a mild counte- 
nance and a pair of great blue eyes, watching 
him with much interest, but he inimediately dis- 
appeared when Don Juan awoke. He had never 
seen a giant, but had beard their noise. However 
it instantly ccased when he fired a gun at them. 

Don Juan says that he was once much in ter- 
ror of the giants, but finding that they were 
frightened away by the explosion of gunpowder, 
he went to their haunts thereafter with perfect 
impunity. 

There are doubtless many ineongruities in 
the above story, but we tell it as it was told 
us, and it may serve some ingenious story- 
teller hereafter with a theme for an interest- 
ing tale. We give it as the tradition, handed 
4own from father to son among the natives, 
to account for the existence of the eity. 
And it is suid that many years ago the bones 
of Tacca were found, but immediately de- 


| stroyed by the settlers, who took them for 


quantities of brimstone, by | 
prevailed | 


on the walls of the Society Library 





the work of the devil. When the Spaniards 
came to these islands first, they found some 
of them inhabited by Kanakas, whom they 
subjected to their power. 


THE FINE ARTS. 
Tue most valuable gallery of Old Paintings 
ever exhibited in New York, is now displayed 
Bxhibi. 
tion Rooms. It is the Bryan Collection, a 
detailed account of which appeared in our 
columns Inst summer. 

The historical value of this collection is 
one of its principal features, as it comprises 
good specimens of all the early, as well as 
ater and modern schools. The early Italian 
painters, the founders of Christian art, are 
well represented ; the paintings attributed to 
Guido da Siena and Giotto being especially 
worthy of attention. The specimen of Pe- 
rugino is hardly worthy of the fame of that 
master, and we must also confess our incre- 
dulity regarding the early Raphael. It lacks 
the finish and delicacy whieh minently 


distinguish that class of the painter's works. 
The Dance of Cupid, a copy by Sassaferrato 
from Raphael, is very ehoiee and beautiful. 
We have a choiee work by Correggio, with 
sufficient pretensions, both of morit and va 
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rious accessories of evidence, to engage the 

visitor’s attention—the famous pictureof Par- 

ma—the original sketch of his Saint Jerome. 

While among the Venetians, we find a Re- 

pose of the Holy Family, ascribed to Titian, 

which, with some defects of drawing, is very 
rich in color, and some good pictures by 

Giorgione, one of the greatest men of the 

school. Among the finest of the Italian 

ane however, is the Christ shown by 
ilate to the multitude, by Sebastian del 

Piombo. Tt has great spirit and foree. A 
ood head by Bronzino, the St. Paul by 

omenichino, and a good specimen of a plea- 
sing painter—Sassaferrato—should also be 
mentiorted. 

The German and French paintings are 
equally in their degree excellent, and we 
shall refer to them on another occasion. 
The Collection, covering as it does, all the 
Se formerly occupied by the Academy 

xhibitions, is too extensive as well as too 
choice to be despatched at a single visit. 

VARIETIES. 

The following lines were communicated some 
years since to the Morning Post, by B. D'ls- 
raeli, thepresent Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

“TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

‘ Not only that thy puissant arm could bend 
The tyrant of a world, and conquering Fate 
Enfranchise Europe, do J deem thee great ; 
But that in all thy actions I do find 
Exact propriety ; no gusts of mind 
Fitful and wild, but that continuous state 
Of ordered impulse mariners await 
In some benignant and enriching wind 
The breath ordained by Nature 

“Thy calm mien 
Recalls old Rome as much as thy high deed ; 

{Duty thine only idol, and serene 

, When all are troubled ; in the utmost need 

Prescient ; thy country’s servant ever seen, 

Yet sovereign of thyself whate’er may speed 

(Signed) “B. D’Israent.” 

Haymarket,—Aeeley Worried by Buckstone ! 
Who does not laugh at the very idea? A 
Palais Royal trifle, called Grassot émbeté par 
Ravel, would seem to have given the hint. 
The first gentlemen being aggrieved by the 
imposition of a fine, for politely inquiring how 
much the prompter—a great authority, in the 
French sense of the word, behind the seenes— 
would charge for being called a “ muff,” se- 
eedes from a theatre, and gives himself up to 
the enjoyment of a species of pastoral and 
semi-hermitieal solitude in Brompton-square. 
Where Mrs. Keeley is we do not for a moment 
dare to inquire ; But if she does not appear, 
Mr. Buekstone does, and dire is the uproar 
he contrives: making love to a lady out of 
Mr. Keeley’s windows—respeeting which what 
is Mrs. Keeley ibly to think '—altering 
the whole disposition of Mr. Keeley’s furniture 
in the most broker’s-man-like fashion; fling- 
ing things out of window, which causes Mr. 
Keeley to be summoned by a vigilant police. 
The sufferer is in despair, his dream of solitary 
luxury is rudely dispelled, and, assuming an 
air of unwonted forocity, he at once chal- 
lenges the intruder. e preliminaries are 
being settled, and the place of meeting “ Wey- 
bride” fixed, amid shouts of laughter from t 
audience, when suddenly a letter arrives from 
Mr. Webster praying Keeley to renew his en- 
gagement. He accepts, and the object of his 
tormentor is confessed. In common with the 
rest of the world, he had deplored the retire- 
ment of Keeley from the stage, and had adopt- 
ed this novel expedient to wean him from soli- 
tude and avert the national calamity. Both 
actors came before the curtain at the con- 
clusion, and in a sort of “ tag” announced that, 


with the kind permission of the audience, pvints, and obtained proof that the Assyrians 
“Keeley” would be “ worried by Buckstone” | were not ignorant of any of the resources of 
every evening until further notice.— Weekly | architecture. M. Place has discovered a large 
(London) News. | gute, twelve feet high, wh.ch appears to hare 
sess ~ <== been one of the entrances to the city, several 
LITERARY INTELIIGENCE. _ constructions in marble, two rows of columns 
apparently extending a considerable distance 

We learn from the Hvangelist that the Rev Doc- | the cellar .f the , still containing regular 
tor Robinson was expected to leave Southamp- | tows of jars, which had probably been filled 
ton on Wednesday last in the steamer Washing | with wine, for, at the bottom of these jars there 
ton, for New York, and mity be expected about is still a deposit of a violet color, The opera- 
the 25th. His maps of Palestine have been | tions have not been contiacd to the immediate 








| 


completed under his personal supervision, by | Vieinity of Khorsabad. M. Place has caused ex- 
Mr. Kierert, his former publisher at Berlin. | cavatiors to be made in the hills of Bachicca 
The results of his recent exp'orations in Pales- | Karamless, Teu Leuben, Mattai, Karakock, Di. 
tine have been communicated to the geographi. | gan, &e, on the left bank of the Tigris, within 
cal societies of Berlin and London, and will pro- | ten leagues from Khorsabad. In them be has 
| bably be published im this country soon after bis found monuments, tombs, jewelry, and some ar. 
| return. He is expected to resume his Jabors in ticles in gold and other metal, and in stone. At 
| the Seminary by the close of the present month. | Dziziran there is a monument, which it is sup- 


| The papers from the Tnuterior of California posed, may turn out to be as large as that of 
were | At Mattai, and at a place called 





/come to us varied in hue as was Joseph's coat. 
| The Shasta Courier is grizzly grey; the Mown- | Barrian, M. Place has found bas-reliefs cut in 
tain Echo, slightly sun-burnt; the Marysville | solid rock; they consist of a number of colossal 
| papers, one of them a bright, the other a dingy | figures and of a series of full-length portraits of 
brown; the State Journal of Sacramento is | the Kings of Assyria, M. Place reports that he 
murky and dark, and stiff and heavy, but is ne- has taken copies of his discoveries by means of 


| vertheless in keeping with the articles which ap- | the photograpic process ; and he announces that 
| pear in it diurnally' but the Sacramento Union | Col. Rawiinsun has authorized him to make dig- 
continues to reach us on good white paper, man. | gings near the places which the English are en- 
| ufaetured of four sheets of paper, the size of | gazed in examining.— Atheneum. 

ordinary foolscap, pasted together.—Courier. 
| The Queen, by | er warrant of the 6th of Au- | LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED states 
gust last, has granted to Caroline Southey, the ROM THE 25TH SEPT. TO THE 23D oct. 


| widow of the late poet laureate, a yearly pen- AMERICAN BOOKS. 

| sion of £200, “in consideration,” as the warrant Sigeenter (Rev. Dr )}—Moral Science. 12mo. pp. 272 (C 
sets forth, “ of her late husband's eminent literary | Archibald Cameron; or, Heart Trials. 12mo. pp. 352 (C. 
merits.” A like warrant of the 9th of the same Fen mods TR” . / 

|month confers a pension of £75 a-year on Miss Obeereations coanected SRR or: Lpaitenes wnt 

| Louisa Stuart Costello, “in consideration of her | _ 12mo pp. 258 (Philadelphia, Lippincou. Grambo & Co } 

| merits as an ¢uthoress, and her inability, from | Bit? (J; &H.)—The Sin ee a ae 44 

| the state of her health, to continue her exertions PA Ly Bitar os _— ive 
for a livelihood.” o Romance merican History as illus- 

trated in the events at Fort 5 

| M. Beatioz is about to publish a work called (Boston, Gould & Linco). ere 

Soirées de U Orchestre, in which, under the pre- | 200k-Buyer’s Manual: a Catalogue of Foreign and Ame- 
. : ri 

| text of relating what takes place amongst mu- pp. 296 (OP. Poms Coy 7 ere ove 

| sicians in the orchestra, he will communicate CCP hiladelphia, Daniels hy 

| musical anecdotes, make musical criticisms and Davison (Darius) —P 

| tell musical stories, Bertioz, it is known, is as | _ PP. 46 (Baker, Godwin & Co.) 


oO. 
able with the pen as with the baton of the con- | Pg.bay- D. By The Industrial Resources, ke. of the 
ductor, and his work will, consequently, be spirit- 1 (Published at the office of De Bow’s Review, 


ed and amusing. Epicurean Gondola. Vol. 1,No.1. 4t 

The sale of the library of the ex-Queen Marie vor doe ithe r ha ti ae ae 
Amélie is announced for the 3d November next. | “courses. 8 ‘0 Chole & Co.) 
Among the curious works in that collection is Gliman (Mrs. G.}--Recollections of a New. land Bride 


the Sac de Rome, written in 1527, ty J Bona-| gndofa Maes. 12te. pp 8) S.Fumen 


te, a translation from the Italian, by Napo- | Hard (C.)--History of the Articles of Religion. Bvo. 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, now President | Pp: 96 {Philadelphia, Herman ‘looker). 

of the French Republic. lustrated 12mo., pp. 408 (Long & B ; 
A mission is about to start, under the auspices Headley (J. The B tere of Geperale Sou and Jack- 
of the Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, Haud-Book of hngio'ddnen Oonagtepty. he Materials; 
for Kamschatka, the Kurile Islands, and Russian rr che a Ore) @ Literary Association. 12mo. pp. 134 
America, The vbjects are, to study the ethnog- | Kirkland (Mrs. C. M.)—Garden Walks with the Poets. 
taphy of these districts, to collect specimens of | | 12mo. (G ‘ 
their flora and fauna, to report on their physical | “cin 


(Maria J )-Evoud at Donaldson M 
* ngs anor; 
revised edition. 12mo. 268 (D. +0. 
characteristics, and to make maps and plans of Morgan (Rev. WF an i im aed before the 
their roads, coasts, and other topogra I fea-| Cho vol ag 9 oa College. 

tures, This latter class of « bservations, when — Sgn Meats (Hartiord, raneed 


Press 
at the extreme boundaries of the empire or be- Neal (Alice D. tana ten Weekh 
yond it, have often brought Russian explorers | North American Review, October, 1852 (Boston, Little, 


into trouble. ut probabiy the example of poor | Brown & Co.) 
Captain Gvlownin’s twenty years’ captivity in Parisian! Sights und French Principles elon theough ane- 


Japan will make them cautious when they ar-| , rican S Lomo pp. 204 | Harpers). 
rive at such dangerous and disputed territories gy RS ay art W. Dodd).’ gunna 
| as the Kurile Islands. Ricord (F. W. of Rome: with illustra- 


Letters received in Paris f.om M. Place, con- | seamen (BP '6.)-Bssuys on thet 














sul at Mosul, report further excavations and suc: | _ and ; Cc. 

cesses among the mounds of Ninevah Among | Seigwics (0M) 8 1S wo 
the recent gains from this rich mine of antiqui- pes for Exercises at 
ties, besides a large addition of statues, bas-| Sci, “Thome Cownerheckeo 
Seep epee ayeiepergccmentel i wi ee oa 
which throw light on the habits customs of Pass AI. pp. . 

the ancient city, the French explorers have been ty - 179 (it. W. Doday, Pat ae 
© nega eae tire oma mage saggy ee! a3 no See. nd 
Khorsabad its dependencies. In so doing | Adame (J., Jr. Doctrine : being @ 
they are aid to have elucidated some American ediuoa,” “Wits ‘wes aes by 
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wand John M. Collins. 8vo. pp. 769 


Ludlo 
Rn a Trina 4 Hawthorne's Life of General Pierce. 


2 vols. 12mu. pp. 326, 312 (Londen, Ingram, 
Cooke & Co.; New York, Bangs, Brother & Co). 


Tp Bb (Philadeiphs, T.:Petereon}. TICKNOR, REED, AND FIELDS, He 











; pe iogad o 
W hims and Oddities. Illustrated. 12mo. ~ aes 
pp, 216 (G.P, Purnam RRR BOSTON, Sars 
Israe’ the French of the Rev. . 7 o 7 seas f 
A. aston n, usta. 00 pp. =s (London, Ingram, HAVE JUST PUBLISHED t ; 
Cook ; New . Bangs, Brother 0.). T y y r Ty), a \" é! 
Kenrick (Jolin) —Ancient vpt under the Pharaohs. 2 (HE ONLY AUTHENTIC EDITION OF Aik 
vols. 2mv. a). 
Mon| UFaimes)—Powticr Works: collected by him- T H E L I F E 0 F F R AN K L I N P I E R C E ® ae} 
self. 4to. pp. 400 (Philadelphia, Lindsay & Klakiston), > . vee ee oe Ps Bhs Pan 
Miceli (Roberg—Epeme, with @ Life.” 12mo. pp. 301 BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
ninon tallec} Tee Gente bhepherd a Pastoral Co- D fr i t | 
medy. i2mo pp. 105(Wm,Gowans) rawn up from Original Sources, ee 
St Pay ~ pagie Vinge Life a TBiaon, Ti soto of AND CONTAINING THE ihe 
. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. oston, Ticknor, Ree : age 
& Fields) . GENERAL'S MILITARY JOURNAL, 
Smith (E. ae Maperte of Cases Argued and Determined vs ‘ . : baa 
in the English Courts of Chancery, with notes and re- AS WRITTEN ON THE FIELD. I" 


ferences to English and American Decisions. Vol. 31, 


containing Hare's Reports, vol. 6. &vo. pp. 670 (Banks, | ‘The Biography is illustrated with an accurate portrait from a painting by Zenny, executed 
0 


Gould " = salar tment le 
The Eclipse of Faith: or, & Visit to a Religious Sceptic. | ¢Xpressly for this Work. ‘ . 4 abit» 
L2mo. pp. 488 ( Boston, Crosby & Nichols). As Mr. Hawrnorve was in College with Gun. Prerce, and has ever sinee been his intimate 
sey lackwood.” I2mo. pp. 261. (D. Apple- | friend, he is peculiarly well qualified for this undertaking, and his high literary reputation is a t. 


0.) ° 4 . ° ° ° ° * 
Savage (M. W.)—Reuben Medlicoit; or, the Coming | sufficient guarantee of the ability with which the book is written, It has been prepared with 
Wellin So aan baal, Lives Sem. ha Y ccbiin Times. the sanction of Gen. Pierce. 
ellington a 8 4 “ 4 ‘ ; 
yomo. pp. 207 (Appleton's Popular Library). It is handsomely printed on good paper, and sold for the low price of 37} cents in paper 
Works of the British Poots, from Ben Jonson to Beem | covers, and 50 cents in muslin. 
- they t roly—from Falconer to Scott. . » pen i 
3 vols. 8vo. illustrated. PP. 807, 760, 732 (Appleton & Persons ordering ten, or more copies, and remitting the amount for the same to the Publish- 


Co.) _ | ers, shall have the books promptly delivered to them, free of expense. ee. 

he age cap ; sine .. reeds a. A liberal di t will be made to those who buy to sell in. fash? 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BAR. seks sedans: 1 et aie-tagaalag dba etepe | 
* Oirculate the Documents.’ 





‘The undersigned has the following works relating i ‘ , ; Bit 

to I AWS OF LOU ISI \N \ 2 EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED. : % 
ak a . ro Fe yy rh ma , “| : 

which me prepared to sell for cash at a very ones reduc- 1 ICKNOR, RE ED & FIE LDS, 


Notes of Reference to subsequent deci- HAS LATELY PUBLISHED : Prt 
i). y novel plan; the 

sions of the ogra Court, up step bs VIRGINIA AND MAGDALEN E; or, the being given, and placed over the English and Forei 
SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORTS; Foster Sisters. A Novel. By Mrs. Emma D’E. N. | Version of the Words, so that the Reader is not only 


A new work for the by epg printed on an en- 
us 


on upon the prices formerly demanded : 818 if Corxer or Wasiincton anp Scnoor srreers, Bostos. bs 
MARTIN'S REPORTS + ST ee si 
Of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court of A © H A R T | Llustrated Libretto-Books of th tis 
eo oy Sr nag Soy! nec ng cea ntl (LATE CAREY AND HART), Elegantly priated Snell ng — it 
tin, one of the Judges of said Courts—with Philadelphia, | Price 38 cents and under. 


¢ of all the pong Pieces 


: 4 able to follow the Music as well as the Libretto of the 
references tothe Amendments to the Constitution, Statutes, Southworth, author of “ Deserted Wife,” & Com- rere, but bad Gomis eration of 
and Civil Code and Code of Practice, since those piete in 1 volume; price 50 cents. pant or el Fans FRRSPIORAIES Of Sore Vey rar bo 
decisions were rendered. By Thomas Gibbes “The name of Mrs. Southworth occupies a distinguish- | Already Published, 4 
M Counsellor at Law. New Edition, ed position among the most brilliant lady writers of the | MASANIELLO, with II Pieces of Music; NORMA, x 
The original 20 volumes comprised age.”—American Courier | with 11 Pieces; IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 11 | 
in 10 volumes, without abbreviation | Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENEREN- , 
Price, $5 per vol. to subscribers, 


the same Anthor— } : , . ny 
prior to Dec, 1, 1852, and to THE DISCARDED DAUGHTER ; or, the | ait s eek: OTELLO, 2 Mteiee wore, tr 

non-subscribers, $6 cash Children of the Isle. A Tale of the Chesapeake. By | LUCIA DI LAMMERMUGE Te Pee ig ON ; 

’ eake. eces ; z 

ROBINSON’S REPORiS stents fetarin com, Gln | ya ee aE RR EC HUTS, 10 Pieces: EA 
, ) d 3 ’ 1€Ce@8 ; - eces; - be 
12 volumes ; embracing the Decisions of th» Supreme “It is an interesting tale. The authoress writes with | MIDE, 9 Pieces; LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 Pieces; LES Lt 

Court of 






from Oct, 1841, to March, 1846, Nog pt ge dy foe the construction | HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SONNAMBULA, 10 is 
: red, either b her narrative, in the invention and evoluticn of her in- | Pieces; L’ELISIRE DAMORE, 9 Pieces; ERNANI, 10 
2 hy a eer a? cidente, and in her sketching of scenery.”—Church’s Bi- Pieces; U L, PRODIGO, 2%, Pieces GUSTAVUS, TIL, 5 ea} 
heretofore. need zarre. : ieces; Ces ; ‘ eces ; 
= ‘ tan _ — ly ON THE RESULTS OF THE) FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. . ‘ : is 
known toevery it *,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 
Its possession is indispensab DAVIDSON’S ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 
ee ee a The Creation, ll Pieces, Price 12% Hes 
the decisions of Israel in Egypt, 2 “1246 rat 
preme Court. Saaapeon, 10 ~ . 12s i 
GREINER'S LOUISIANA CODE OF anak OE, i, 
8 LO A DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 
PRACTICE Agent for the United States: 
NEW EDITION. Charies Welford, Astor Honse; Evans & Brittan, 667 


Broadway; J. W. Moore, and W. P. Hazard, Philadel- 
pe Jas. Munroe & Co., G. P. Reed & Co., Boston; Nash <4 
a i Taylor & Maury Washin » ee” 
. t 
nes of Cha- Also order of all Booksellers mis tf 


BENJAMIN & SLIDELL’s DIGE 


Digest of all the Decisions of the Suj 
See eia\ el Leone Gow to the tats vehi 
of Louisiana Reports. 
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Leélie. In 2 vols. ‘ ENGRAVING ( 

ESLIX’S EST. and bound in cloth, J 4 . i 
This is —_ of ens & Slidel’s Digest, : ; HE ager rd would inform Authors, Pub- ; 
purine 4th on the business. of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in sil Io Ws 
DEX. pin on part votre ofthe, “hee 

DESLIX’S GENERAL IN " CLIFTON ; or, Modern Fashion, Politics, and | upon the most e terms; W the experlanes ¥ 
From 1809 to 1843 An alphabetically arranged Table of 3 hai s enables him to feel perfect confidence in 38) 
all the Cases decided during the above- Morals—by Arthur Townley—price 50 cts. J10 give setteiaatien to oll wh favor hi be 

tioned long | i EOLINE; or, Magnolia Val N. 3 1 pow —— give sfaction to all who may favor him a 

09 St yh er py iat Orleans. on se: meteors 31 ef eiukidian Nessa sod Witham) New York. 
47 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, ih 
: September 30, 1852. 4 
SAMPSON LOW, SON & Ob., Literary Agents, Export and Import Bool:sellers between GREAT Britain, M 
CONTINENTAL EvROPE and AMERICA. i 


With refe to their circular to the trade, of August 30, Messrs. L. & Co. beg to state that these extensive premises are now opened for the 4 
sale of Amatene Works, and that consignments are solicited forthwith. Every facility will be afforded in obtaining a steady and 


increased demand for American Books in Great Britain, by Catalogue, Advertising, and the advantages of an admirably-adapted store. i 
English and Foreign Books forwarded, as heretofore, in any quantities, at the lowest possible prices. (09 tf) i 
*,* One of the partners will be travelling in the United States until the middle of December; therefore, upon matters requiring immediate ae. 

personal 


attention, Corréspondents are requested to address Mr. Sampson Low, Jun., to the “ care of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, N. York.” 
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MRS. HALES GREAT NATIONAL WORK, 


NORTH WO OD; 


OR, 


LIFE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Cuarter 1.—A HOME IN THE OLD GRANIT » CONTENTS. 
, “IL ERIENDS FROM THE SOUTH. Cuapren XVIII —ZEMIRA'S HISTORY CONTINUED 
rs we b UTH. —I} ' =RC . 
“ IV SEAE HERO CHOSEN n XX—RECONCILIATIONS. SHOWS HIS HEROISM. 
“ — : AS FOUND, XXI.—FRIENDSAI'S. 
“  _-VL—HOME AS FOUND. e XXIL—A MONEY LENDER A} 
: “ _VIL—A ‘THANKSGIVING SERMON. « —_ XXII A REVERSE a> BD VITUS, 
“  VIIL—THANKSGIVING DINNER. . XXIV.—MEANS AND ENDS. 
: Me hen USAR ate Aaa NEw vocumon, 
fl “ XC—THE DAY AFTER THANKSGIVING. “ XXVIT—DEATH OF A GOOD MAN. 
“ _XIl—PHE BALL AND THE BELLE. “4 XVIIL—A COUNTRY FUNERAL. 
« RIVOPHE DESTINY OF AW « XXX—LOVERS + OF SABOR. 
« “XV.—THE STORY GOES ACR Wai 4 XXXL~A YANKEE SIBYL 
: AoE ACKWARD. «ALTA FANKEE SIBYL, AND OTHER MATTERS. 
“ XVIL—ZEMIRA’S HISTORY. “ XXXILL—THE PRIZE IS WON. 
“  —- XXXIV.—PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


“ He who loves not his country can love nothing.” 


The intention of this deeply interesting novel is to illustrate the dignity of labor, and show the i i peop 

yi ’ A 2 influence of American harac 

South. Itis a book forthe Nation : nothing partisan or sectional has swayed the mind of the authoress. Mrs. Hale per te =f ve sare Pee 
female writer of our country; 4 true representative of the moral dignity and grandeur of woman : Fae Ee rE ee ad 


: NORTHWOOD, 


NOTICES. af ( AES NOTICES. 


“The friends tf be delighted with this 
i‘ al literature wi elig! th this sets 2 . 
book. It is neither a hurried production, eae pth gen beck. Albough it 
) written for a market, nor a partial narra- time peculiarly exeiting in all at this 
4 tive, designed to foster a theory or a dog. our country, it speaks A th — ef 
hy a 
with truth, without prejudice and in that 


ma; least of all, though New England i 
rominent in the p t pictur>, is 
; Northwood, a mere local or sectional 
| paune. A yearning patriotism, a broad 
‘ ove of a broad country, a devoted attach- 
ment to each section of the Republic and 
two every class of its citizens—these are 
manifested in change of the absorb- 
: ing narrative; in every vuriation of 
’ the flitting scenes, these are elevated and 
4 fixed principles in the author's mind—and 
i with . what is too often lacking, a 
strong good sense that refrains from forc- 
ing principles to a premature develop- 
i" ment. Mrs. Hale relies upon the truth te 


we think, to be extremely lar. The 
book is illustrated pesutiful engrav- 





" promote universal freedom and —_ 
j meet, om is competion’ felicitous 3 : 
elineations of her characters, each o “The title of the . 
: tom posses vane on I render on inkling off conte Tis 
logues are effectively introduced, liar ithe authoress vol ype a 
the public mind that its contents are wor 


thank us for commending * Northwood’ to 
their perusal."—Commercial Advertiser. 


; “This brilliant book has great claims on 
; the attention of the public, a+ @ great na- 


| 
" sustained with equal spirit. Readers will 


candi eens eration of such as mney fee) 
whe na + ppose, as well as those 


tional and vivid picture of society at the 


North and South. It ie a teacher of 
"i triotism, breathing the true spirit which and nap infased imto a 
4 should animate both these sections of our “ oe a. of talent. She aims to invest 
: country.”—Boston Herald. ictlons of the eee by cen: pena 
; q “Mrs. Hale, whose writin, 6 are well pie to cherish fraternal feeli towards 
it known to our readers, says, % her pre- an qeypee in ngh sempeeny for the 
face, that this work was written twenty- ter upon nd offi Steelin “” 
—Sprin 'y Post. - 


i: five years ago, and was the first of her 
‘} literary labors. The work met with suc- 
cess then, and was republished in Lon- 
t} don. Mrs. H. remarks: To those who 
: know me, it is also known that this was 
entered upon not to win fame, but a su 
port for my little children. “ Northwood” 
was written = with my baby in my 
8 arms—the “ young ng of the = 


i worl 
4) till hié father’s were closed in death? 
i The object of the work is conciliation, 

and, as such, it will produce its effects, 2 . 
if We have no doubt that it will meet a —_ . 
S ready sale.”—Hartford Courant. “1. «x= 


“ We now take pleasure in announcing the appearance of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale’s very man 

: ; : £ great | How heartily must e st 

: national work entitled Northwood ; or, Life North and South. Mrs. Hale’s fine literary | Will decide the controversy — roing ‘on in our land, and that any part, Wwoual may 
é talent has been too long and too highly appreciated, throughout this Union to require |. take in it will be promotive of peace, and not suggestive of discord. "— Saturday ‘on. 


one word of commendation from the p-ess; but we may point with gratifyin 
i, ying emphasis “ > 
 - the Seat, Oot while Se ae the most searching and thorough expo- wo find « digaife ay he heap og me pis mes ekg -oommend 

‘f sk tore it te fair, candid, aod fuck: write eat exciting subject, it isno ) rate appeals to passion, no ingenious warping of the false f EEO desk romeo 
Pa eautiation ped pF y me and just, written, throughout. in a spirit of bigh- | the su ial to be true, are found in ber bos 2 cde es ttk tice 

nded , n of a liberal, true Christian. The story side of the tion take, whose minds oy ole ol subject ol demeen,: ap 

’ very, we re- 


rate slavery, God 
istence, is asking a little too much.” —Al- 
bany Evening Journal. 








all the intense interest of the wildest romance, with the purity and brilliancy of trath. commend— raw Meer | May oho Home Gazette 


ORDERS TO BE SENT TO H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 ANN ST., NEW YORK. 





